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[OUT WITH IT, OLD MAN, OUT WITH IT!’] 
invades the noon, and at night the infrequent | raised her head from her work to see that her we 





Ss W E E = I N I S F A I L , | Vehicles passing by simply remind one that a/ son Freddy, a lively boy of three, got into no 
great city is at hand, without imposing upon | harm and did no mischief. 
A ROMANCE. the consideration the magnitude of that city’s It was past seven o’clock, and Mrs. Manton, 
transactions. a comely, blue-eyed, fresh-complexioned little 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Doncaster Street, towards the river end, is| matron of twenty-six years, was awaiting the 
composed wholly of small private houses. A | return of her husband, George, for the evening. 
SOTROM OF little way down it, from the King’s Road, are} A more contented, happy, joyous little woman ids 
* The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” | to be found small shops of an unpretending and | it would be hard to find. She was not a great 4 
“<The Duke’s Sweetheart,” ‘* A Sapphire Ring,” etc. | miscellaneous character. beauty, but she was exceedingly lovable-look- ; 
Number 57, Doncaster Street, is one of the| ing, and she had made the only conquest for wig 
> private houses at the river-end, and is distin- | which she had ever cared, and that was her os 
guishable from no other in the same row by any | husband’s heart. She had no anxiety of any Nog 
PART I.—INHERITANCE. marked feature. Although it is in what may kind upon her mind; she had no trouble of any | 
be called the heart of London, it does not share | kind in her heart. She was at peace with all P| 
CHAPTER I. all modern improvements; for instance, the | the world, and all the world seemed at peace 
A HAPPY HOME: whole house is not lighted with gas, and onthe | with her. In the daytime, when George was I 
evening of the lst of May, 18—, the little sit- | away, her little son was company enough for 
Doncaster StreET is one of the quietest ting-room on the first floor of Number 57 was | her; in the evening, when George came back, 4 
and most retiring of the avenues leading out of | lighted by a lamp. the measure of her happiness was full, and she Bt F 
King’s Road, Chelsea. It is dull by day, and| Mrs. Manton was stitching at the centre | could think of no addition or change which 4 
would add to her contentment. ; 











deserted by night. Therumble of traflicseldom ' table close by the lamp. Now and then she é: 
“33 
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Freddy was, like his mother, bright and blue- 
eyed and cheerful; but, umlike her, he was very 
tall, that is, for his age. Anyone who saw the 
mother and son together, and had not seen the 
father, would be puzzled‘to ‘find sotall a child 
of so littlea mother. But the father, George, 
was six feet two, a.giant, in fact, and, like all 
giants, amiable and peaceful in the highest de- 
gree. - 

“Freddy,” said the mother, dropping her 
work and looking up, “ there’s papa.” 

The boy let go the piece of string with which 
he was tying the leg of a toy dog to the leg of 
a chair, that the dog might so be prevented— 
thus he explained his motive—from springing 
upon his mother and eating her all up. 

The wife’s ear had detected the step of her 
husband in the quiet street, as he drew near his 
home. 

Before the boy could reach the door of the 
sitting-room, a key turned in the latch and the 
front dooropened. ‘With a shout the boy trotted 
downstairs and rushed imto his father’s arms in 
the hail. 

The father took the boy wp dn ‘hhis‘arms, end 
asked him after the health«f this motheranil ‘the 
dog; and then, having ume ‘his ‘htt on ‘the 
rack, he carried the boy upstairs, and found ‘his 
little wife waiting for him«wt ‘the head of the 
stairs. 

He put his disengaged arm round ‘her waist, 
stooped and kissed her, and then, saying, “lit iis 
easier to carry two than one,” ‘lifted her dif the 
ground, and so, doubly burdened, walked limto 
the small sitting-room, where the set them ‘both 
down with a laughing declaration that he’d 
rather carry them so‘far than‘a thousand miles. 

He threw himself into a chair, stretched out 
his long before him, — and laughed, 
and said, he had donedaughing : 

« Well, Taam tired !” 

Then he looked round the :comfortatle little 
room, and ‘then at his boy, and then at his wife, 
as though the said to himself, Where could a 
man be more rested, or soothed, or cheered, or 
made happy, than here ? 

«You're starved, I know, George,” said Mrs. 
Manton. 

“ How @o you know that, Helen ?” he asked, 
taking the ‘boy «an his knee. 

“T knew it hy your eye,” she said, getting up 
from where shesat. 

“What! ‘Do you mean ‘to say there was 
cannibalism imsmy eyes when I looked at you 
and the boy amoment agoP Shall I eat you 
up, Fredéy, by way of giving mean appetite for 
your mother?” ~ said, making a face at the 
boy 

The boy laughed with delight atthe notion. 

“IT declare,” said Mrs. Manton, “ this ismost 
extraordinary. The last thing Freddy said be- 
fore you came in was that his doggie wantedl to 
eat me——” 

“And so he would,” broke in Preiléy, ““oxily 
I tied him up.” 

«And here are you now, George, talking of 
something of the same kind.” 

He laughed, and threw his head back, say- 
ing: 

«You women are all the same. If two things 
anything alike happen close to one another, 
men call it a coincidence; but you women will 
not be satisfied with any explanation so common- 
place, and must attach some mysterious import- 
ance to the most ordinary things that occur 
haphazard.” 

“There, now, George, give up abusing us, 
and come down and dine ; that will put you in a 
better humour,” she said. 

“Tam so tired,” he answered, “I do not know 
whether I shall be able to walk down or not. 
You two carry me; I carried you two.in.” 

The boy shouted, “ Yes, mamma, we’ll carry 

apa!’ and, slipping down, he eaught hold of 
his father’s leg. 

“Jesting apart, Helen, I am quite done up. 
It is four years since I hada holiday, and I feel 
that if I do not get a rest and change I shall 
break down.” 

“Break down, you great giant,!” she eried. 
“You cannot frighten me with such talk. I 

Axnow there is no man in London wants a holi- 


day more than you, and you shall have one, no 
matter at ‘what cost.” 

She ran her fingers affectionately through ‘his 
long, light, curly hair, and patted -his cheek 
with her soft, dimpled hand. 

“This is the 1st of May, and-before the 
month is over you must leave ‘London, it does 
not matter for where. You must have a whole 
month to do just what ‘you please.” 

“ All by myself?” he asked, looking up with a 
smile. 

« All by yourself, if you like,” she said, seri- 
ously. ‘ You must be tired of me and the boy.” 

His eyes became more tender at this speech 
of gentle self-sacrifice. He knew his wife loved 
him more than all the world besides. He knew 
the greatest treat the world could give her 
would be that she might be at his side “when he 
took his rest. And yet, because she thought it 
better for ‘him to take his vacation alone, she 
instantlyppubaside the temptation of accompany- 
ing him. 

He took her hand in his, and said, in a grave, 
sweet voice: 

“Helen, a speech such as that makes two 
people, husband and wife, more than years of 
what is @ommonly called devotion to one 
another. Ul start on my holidays this month 
if I cam, ama@ I'll go alone. And now, little 
woman, Tlleat everything in the house, except 
you and Breti@y. Let us go down to dinner.” 

et ‘that moment a loud double knock sounded 
«tthe fromt@oor. 

«Do you anyone, George ?” said Mrs. 
Manton, “ for 1@omot.” 

“I don’t expectmnyone,” he said. “It must 


**T hate little children !” said the boy, witha 
look of disappointment on his face. 

© You must not worry-Mr. Fitzgerald,” said 
the mother, with a smile, as she took her boy 
{from the visitor. 

«« Worry me, my dear madam !" he exclaimed. 
«What can worry a man who is newly rich ?” 

«The loss of his riches,” said Manton, with 
asmile. ‘“ By the way, Fitzgerald, what.do you 
think the property will fetch? You have al- 
ways told me you would sell the momént you 
inherited.” 

“Well, Manton, if I am lucky, I shall get ten 
thousand pounds for it.” 

“Ts thatall?” said Manton. “I understood 
from you it.was worth about a thousand a 
year.” 

“ Ay, once, but things have altered over the 
way since; and I'll sell you my interest for'ten 
thousand down—ay, for nine, if you give me 
a cheque on the spot.” 

“ Before I close, then,” said Manton, play- 
fully, “ where exactly is this property which I 
am about to buy ?” 

“Close to Clonmore, ‘one of the chief towns of 
the county Tipperary, Ireland, at your «er- 
vice,” said Fitzgerald, placing his hand upon 
his heart and making a low ‘bow. 

Mrs. Manton was amused ‘by ‘this ‘litfle plea- 
santry passmg between her husbantl his 
friend. She#followed with her eye*the ‘bending 
form of thellateer. The eyes of the boy were 
also fixe on Pivzgerald, and Fitagerald’s own 
eyes were bent on the ground. ‘Dhus, when he 
made that s and gesture, mo eye was 
watching the date of George Manton, which, 





tbe a chance comer. And,” he added, with a 
@omic groan, ‘“weauust ask him to dinner, and I 
@an’t have all!” 





CHAPTER TI. 
p> 


** CLONMORE! CLONMORE ! 


Wary remained listening awhile, until the’ 
Grout door was by the servant, anda 
woive, very familiar to both their ears, asked : 

“Is Mr. Manton at home, my dear?” And 
‘then added.in a tone of exaggerated. admiration: 
«Jane, you're looking positively lovely !” 

“It’s Fitzgerald,” said Manton, goimg to-. 
wards the door. 

«« Jane will bring an wr ger ecmtergprn of pro- | 
amise of marriage against him one of these days 
if-he doesn't mind himself,” said. Mrs. Manton, || ness—— 
with a smile,.as she Se ee 
— followed her husband to the sittimgeroom 


There was a quick knock, andaniimvitation ‘to 

ag followed ‘by the opening f tthe door and 

ithe wppearance of a tall, a 
with ligist ‘blue — a wich 
brown hair, moustaches«mél ‘beard. 

“Just im ttime for dimmer, Fitzgerald,” said 

. “We were going down.” 

“Qh, eorfound dinner !”’ said Fitzgerald, tak- 
ing the boy out of the mother’s arms sand throw- 
ing him up in the air within an inch of the 
ceiling. “Sit down a minute, Mrs. Manton, 
and I’il pay for the soup if it is spoiled, just for 
the pleasure of paying for one thing in my life ; 
for lam a-rich man at last!” 

Mrs. Manton sank into a chair. 

“What!” cried Manton; “is the old man 
gone at last ?” 

«Yes, I had a telegram an hour ago. He 
kept me poor while he was alive. He could not 
keep the property away from me, or he would 
have done so. And now, Freddy,” said Fitz- 
gerald, turning to the boy, “ which would you 
rather have—a shipload of chocolate cream, or 
a rocking-horse that could jump over St. 
Paul’s 2”? 

The boy looked at his friend in blue-eyed 
wonder, and was mute a moment, appalled by 
the awful alternative. After a few seconds’ 
silence.it was plain he could not deeide. 


upon the mention of @atkened up and 
twitched convulsively. But the umusual expres- 


“some premoni- 


| tion: af gous dasem ‘home, anid your feudal state 


therein. 


a 
a ! Clommore!!” said the wife, set- 


ting down her 
to thimk. “ 


wea. “Tt is something stbout ‘you, George— 
something about you ani silence and @ark- 


e'Giood heavens, madam! “This begins ‘to in- 


‘terest me, as they say on the stage,” said Fitz- 


Manton had turned a littlepale, and his un- 
“IT donot know what you am be thinking of, 
Helen. The dinner will not Wee worth «ating. 
‘Letusgodown.” 
“<«@lonmore !’’ she said, speaking ‘in a reverie. 
“Where can I have heard George say that 
word ?” 

Manton looked still more discomfited. 

“T shall make Fitzgerald pay for the whole 
dinner at this rate,” said Manton, forcing a 
smile. ‘‘Come along.” 

Bitggerald offered Mrs. Manton his arm, and 
the husband took up the boy tocarry him down, 
for he was an only child, and indulged beyond 
his years, and sat at the table during the whole 
of dinner. 

Just as they reached the landing, Mrs. Man- 
ton turned round, and, looking with a bright 
smile into the-face of ner tall husband just be- 
hind her, 

*«[ know now, George,” she said. “Don’t 
you remember one night, a week ago, when you 
were moaning in your sleep, Iwoke you. You 
had been moaning out, ‘ Clonmore,’ and when I 
had aroused you and asked you what troubled 
you about Clonmore, you said, ‘I must have 
been dreaming, dear, some foolish dream, and 
called out some still more foolish name,’ and 





“T’d rather,” he said, “have a gun that 
would shoot skewers first.” 
“You shall have a blunderbuss, my ‘boy, and, | 





if you like it, a Woolwich Infznt, too.” 


then you told me to go to sleep, but T could not, 
and I know you lay awake for hours.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
AN UNCOMFORTABLE DINNER: 


Tux little procession proceeded down the 
stairs without further remark,and when Mrs. 
Manton found herself in the dining-room -her 
attention was distracted from her husband by 
the duties of the.table; and as for.Fitzgerald, he 
was too happy and-vivacious and full of his new 
good fortune to notice the alteration which had 
taken place in Manton’s manner. 

Conversation, in so far as there was any at 
the early portion of the dinner, was wholly con- 
ducted by Fitzgerald. and Freddy. To this bright 
and confiding boy, promises of the most prepos- 
terous and outlandish character were made. He 
was, regardless of the expense, to have every 
marvel of magic mentioned in the fairy books : 
fiying carpets, invisible horses, vanishing caps, 
seven-league boots, enchanted lamps, rings of 
marvellous potency, and, finally, he.was to~be 
Robinson Crusoe.and the King of.the Cannibal 
Islands rolled:into one. And all these wonders 
were to come out of Michael Fitzgerald’s newly- 
acquired fortune. 

Mrs..Manton, in the periods of her.Jeisure as 
hostess, listened and smiled, and encouraged.the 
extravagant imagination of her guest. But.no 
sooner had he alluded to the Cannibal Islands 
than she laughed, and, looking: at her husband, 
said: 

«Is not this-a second coincidence ?” 

«« Yes,” he said, absently.  ‘‘ Yes, no.doubt it 
is.” “He forced a smile, raised his glass to his 
lips, and said no more. 

For the first time, Mrs. Manton caught the 
look of unaccustomed depression in her hus- 
band’s face, and, coupling it with.what he had 
said when he came in, she lost her look of bright 
vivacity. She thought to herself: 

“There may really be something in what 
George has said, of his breaking down.” 

Then, suddenly, all her mind took.alarm, and, 
to the exclusion of every other idea, her thoughts 
ran upon the subject.of her husband’s health. 

She knew that the greatest friend George 
had in the world was this Michael Fitzgerald. 
She liked the goad-looking, good-humoured, 
easy-going Irishman, who she knew; from ;many 
tales.of him told by her husband, carried under 
his gay and debonair manner, a highly sympa- 
thetic nature. What could be better than, if 
George were to.go.on.a holiday, he should have 
Fitzgerald fora companion? She looked.at the 
Irishman, and said : 

“TI suppose, Mr. ‘Fitzgerald, you will have ‘to 
go over to Ireland about this matter ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he.said, turning lightly from the 
boy to her; “this is my P.P.C. visit. Istart 
for Kingstown by the mail to-morrow evening 
from Euston.” 

“Ina steamboat ?” asked the boy. 

“Not exactly from Euston,” laughed Fitz- 
gerald, “‘ but I shall have to go a Jong way in 
a steamboat before I get to the end.” 

“And will;you find the island when you. are 
in the steamboat ?” asked the boy, eagerly. 

“I hope so,” answered Fitzgeraid, with a 
smile, “for if not I shall find the bottom.” 

“I don’t want the bottom,” said the boy; ‘I 
want Robinson Crusoe’s island, and Friday and 
the parrot and the gun and the savages.” 

“I promise you, Freddy, I shall bring them 
allto you iflcan. ‘They will take up.a little! 
room, and you .must ask your father to lend : 
me a portmanteau or a chest to put them |! 

“ Papa, will you lend Mr. Fitzgerald. your big | 
portmanteau ?”” 

“Yes, Freddy,” ,said. the father, absent-| 

“Or better still,” ,broke in Mrs. Manton, | 
“pack up your; portmanteau, get.leave of .ab- 
sence from, the Society for a month, and :start 
to-morrow evening, with Mr. Fitzgerald, for 
Clonmore.” 

«Capital! capital! capital!” exclaimed Fitz-| 
gerald. “ You mustido it; you shalldoit. I will) 
pack up your portmanteau myself to-night, be-' 
fore I leave, You shall come and feast in-my ' 





baronialhalls. You.shall hunt the red deer and/! 





unhood the falcon. Lhaven’t any baronial halls, 
I haven’t any red deer, and I haven’t any falcons, 
but there’s a capital hotel at Clonmore,and you 
know what I mean.” 

«« Eh ?” said Manton, looking up. 

He had caught but imperfectly what his wife 
had said, and Fitzgerald’s speech had helped 
only to destroy the little he had caught. 

““T was saying, George,” said Mrs. Manton, 
looking with grave anxiety at her husband, 
“that you ought to get leave of absence and go 
over with Mr. Fitzgerald ‘to 'Clonmore, for a 
month.” 

He looked up with asudden flash in‘his eye, 
and a sudden flush upon his cheek, and cried, in 
a strong, firm voice : 

“’Pon my honour, Helen, I think you are 
right. I ought to-go over at once and see how 
matters stand. The present condition of things 
is intolerable.” 

His wife looked at him in amazement. 

“By Jove !” said Fitzgerald, in alow tone of 
surprise. ‘I never knew you were a politician, 
or took:a strong interest in polities.” 

“ Polities? ‘I did not say anything about 
politics. I was not thinking of politics.” 

Fitzgerald looked ‘from husband to wife and 
from wife to husband, and saw at a'glance that 
something was working in'the mind of the latter, 
of which ‘the former’knew nothing. He im- 
mediately resolved on being. as guarded 
as possible. He knew no ‘husband and 
wife in ‘London lived on ‘better terms 
than this pair, and he had believed up to 
a moment ago that no secret existed between 
them. Here, undoubtedly, was something in the 
mind of George wholly unknown to his wife. 
In order to give his friends'time to recover 
themselves, he made some playful remark to 
the ‘boy. 

For a while‘Mrs. Manton leaned back in her 
chair, with a)look of helpless questioning on her 
face. *Then she said, in a ‘very quiet voice, 
in which could be ‘detected a faint trill of 

ain : 
ar What is it, George, that troubled you in your 
sleep about Clonmore, and that now makes you 
anxious to go there 'to put something right? 
You never told me anything about this place, 
anything about this thing, whatever it is.” 

Although Fitzgerald was most intimate with 
the Mantons, he could not but feel very uncom- 
fortable at the turn conversation had:taken. 

Dinner was over by this time, and if he could 
possibly have done so, without emphasizing the 
unpleasantness, he would have left atonce. But 
to go now would be to show he knew something 
was amiss. 

Manton did not answer readily. He played 
with ‘his cheese knife, cut apiece of bread off 
the loaf:and placed it beside nim as though he 
were going to.eat it,and then seemed to forget 
what he had done. Heraised nis-eyes to Fitz- 
gerald with a look of candid pain, and ‘then 
dropped them on the cloth with a look of per- 
plexity. 

“<I told ‘you, Helen, when I came in, I was 


| tired and overworked and afraid of a break- 


down. I think the best thing:I can do is to go 
with Fitzgerald ‘fora month. «The Society will 
give me leave the moment Il ask it, and the rest 
may pull me:together. Take Freddy up; we'll 
follow in a few minutes.” 


ne 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PAIR OF FRIENDS. 


Wauen Mrs. Manton:and therboy had: left:the 
room, Fitzgerald rose, lit a cigar, and walked 
gravely up and down for a few minutes in 
silence. 

Manton turned his'chair away from:thetable, 
and,:with his head drooped upon his chest, his 
hands thrust deeply into his trousers pockets, and 
a look of profound-dejection on his face, gazed 
at the: ground. 

Pitagerald was ‘the first to:speak. 

“You will: be ready for the mail to-morrow 
evening, Manton. I suppose ‘you are sure to get 
the leave ?” 





“ They will not refuse me anything I ask 
them in reason,” said Manton, without looking 
up. 

Fitzgerald took a few moreturns up and down 
the room in silence. Then he said : 

‘Manton, it would ‘be nonsense for me to 
pretend that I do not see something is wrong. 
What is it? I’m the closest friend you have in 
London. We've been-pals for years. Out with 
it, old man; out with it.” 

Again Manton spoke without looking up. 

“Ay, Fitzgerald, there’s no man I’d trust 
sooner, you know that; but, owing to a circum- 
stance ‘which I wili not name, you are the last 
man in London I should care to tell of my 
trouble just now.” 

Fitzgerald paused in |his walk, knocked the 
ashes off his cigar upon a plate, caught the 
cigar between his thumb and finger, and, hold- 
ing the red end close up to his face, examined 
the cigar attentively fora while; then replacing 
the cigar between his lips, he again began walx- 
ing up and down. 

For many years these two men had -been the 
closest of friends, and the most intimate of con- 
fidants. No man tells absolutely everytning he 
thinks to any other man, but anything that 
either of these men would tell a friend, the one 
had told the other. Fitzgerald had known 
Manton in his bachelor days. He had known 
him when he first fell in love with his wife; he 
had been the recipient of all nis love secrets. 
He had been—a thing not usual among bachelor 
friends—an enthusiastic advocate of Manton’s 
marriage. He had always held, and professed, 
the profoundest admiration and esteem for 
Manton’s wife. He had given them their first 
wedding gift. He had presented their infant 
son and heir with a coral-and-bells, long before 
that mite of humanity possessed enough of the 
knowledge of good and evil to put this toy to its 
proper use. He had always been a welcome 
guest at their house, and honoured above all 
others. He was one of Manton’s sureties tothe 
New Building Society, of which Manton was 
the secretary. For, although he was only a 
poor man, he had always had a small property 
in Ireland, which made him a good mark for the 
sum named in Manton’s bond to the Society. 
He knew what Manton’s income was. And 
now, here was he, at the very moment of the 
death of his morose and repellant old grand- 
uncle, of his inheriting a property which, to him, 
was a smail fortune, shnt out from the conii- 
dence of the friend whose sympathy and parti- 
cipation in his good luck he most desired. 

Fitzgerald was sorely puzzled, and not a little 
pained. He felt a great inclination to take his 
friend. by the shoulder, shake him up, and ask 
what the deuce itall meant. But,somehow, his 
better judgment told him that no good would 
come ofthis. He felt exceedingly sorry for Mrs. 
Manton, and sorry also that it should so happen 
he was present when what was, he felt sure, the 
only.cloud of their married life had passed over 
them. What could it be? How was it possible 
that the name of Clonmore could have had such 
an influence upon George? He had often told 
his friend that one day or other, if he lived longer 
than his grand-uncle, he should succeed to the 
property of which the old man was tenant-for- 
life. But he distinctly remembered that he had 
never told George the name of the town near 
which the property was situated, but had con- 


| tented himself with saying that it lay in a fer- 


tile part of southern Tipperary. 

Having continued his walk up and down the 
room for a minute, he paused once more at the 
table opposite where Manton sat. 

“ George,” he said, “‘you-are coming with mo 
fora holiday, which I know you need. There 
is something on your (mind which is hurting it 
and you. Will you not tell me before we start ? 
Tam sure that if you carry ‘this secret with you 
while you are away, your trip will do you 
no good. Be a man and tell me what it 
s 9? 

At last, Manton raised his head and smiled, 
this time with not so much apparent effort as 
before. 

“You are exaggerating the matter, Fiitz- 
gerald,” said He. “I assure you, if you knew 
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what it was, you, of all my friends, would make 
light of it.” 

“I, of all your friends, make light of it!” 
cried Fitzgerald, in grave surprise. “I, of all 
your friends, make light of your trouble! This 
is the first time you ever accused me, George, of 
being disloyal.” 

* Disloyalf’ This time Manton smiled na- 
turally. ‘I own I-havea little trouble, but it 
has not yet turned my brain, and until lam mad 
how could J think rou disloyal ?” 

** But you would trust me if you did not think 
I would divulge or betray ?” 

“T am sure,” said Manton, “ you are incapa- 
ble of divulging or betraying anything I might 
ask you to keep to yourself. But in this matter 
you are the last friend I have whom I would care 
knew this. Let us drop the subject. I will go 
with you most gladly to-morrow, and you shall 
do with me in your own country what you will. 
But you must promise me before we set out, you 
must promise me now, that you will not re-open 
this subject to me until I do to you. Is ita 
bargain ?” 

“If itis to be a bargain it will be a hard bar- 
gain. I think I, too, am entitled to make a 
condition before we set out. Do you agree ?” 

**T think I may safely say, I do.” 

«You will not go away from home, George, 
and leave a mystery behind you. I know you 
too well to think this secret is one you cannot 
tell your wife, although you will not tell your 
friend.” 

Tris time Manton laughed. 

«I promise you that, any way,” he said. ** She 
shall Know it to-night.” 

“Then it is a bargain. Letus shake hands.” 

The two menshook hands cordially, and looked 
into one another’s eyes with affection and con- 
fidence. 

“ Now, let’s get upstairs,” said Fitzgerald, “‘or 
Mrs. Manton may think we are weltering in one 
another’s gore.” 

When the two men reached the little draw- 
ing-room the boy had gone to bed, and Mrs. 
Manton was sitting alone. She was slightly 
paler than usual, and as the men came in she 
jooked up with a nervous flutter of her eye- 
lids. 

Fitzgerald thought to himself that nothing 
more could be done by him here to-night, and 
that the sooner Mrs. Manton knew this secret 
the better, and that the sooner he went away 
the sooner she would ‘know it. He said, in his 
most lignt and joyous‘way : 

“*T hope you are not nervous, Mrs. Manton, at 
the idea of your husband coming over to our 
wild country witn me. I once knew a cavalry 
man, whose fellow-officer was ordered to Ire- 
land, and who, having a firm conviction that 
country was still a good way behind the age, 
and fearing that his friend might suffer from 
wants of the most primitive kind, offered to 
vive the man under orders the address of a firm 
which supplied excellent tinned meats, as ne had 
an unpleasant suspicion flesh meat could not be 
easily obtained over the way.” 

Mrs. Manton smiled, and looked up. 

“I’m not afraid of trusting George with you,” 
she said. 

““ What?” he cried, in mock surprise; * not 
even into Tipperary ?” 

Manton stepped behind his wife’s chair, and, 
placing his hand affectionately upon her shoulder, 
said : 

“ Helen has enough sense to know that men 
are to you what you are tothem. It is a great 
pity that everyone is not as wise as Helen in 
this matter. Will you call here to-morrow, 
Fitzgerald? and we can drive from this to 
Euston.” 

* Certainly,” said the Irishman, adding. “I 
must be off now. I have more things to do in 
tne way of packing and leave-taking, than, 
George, are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

In the same light manner, he bade his host 
and hostess good night, ran down the stairs, 
humming a lively tune, and closed the front door 
after him. 

Husband and wife were now alone. 

(To be continued.) 
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« Herr’s achance for you, Margaret—that is, 
if you wish to make your fortune!” and the 
speaker, Lady Barbara Melville, glances merrily 
up into the face of the girl she has beckoned to 
her side. 

The group of which they form a part is com- 
posed of four persons only—two gentlemen and 
the two ladies named—but in the background 
are to be seen numerous other groups of visitors, 
for it is a high day and holiday at Melville 
Priory, to celebrate the birth of a son and heir 
to the somewhat elderly lord of tne manor some 
two months previously. 

Lady Barbara, the mother of the said son and 
heir, is. what her husband terms a Radical, and 
a character in her way. 

Always original and amusing, sometimes flip- 
pant, but never wanting in true womanly feeling 
when actually put to the test, she takes a posi- 
tive delight in upsetting old-fashioned ideas and 
notions which, according to her thinking, have 
grown rusty with age, and are no longer worthy 
of the serious attention of the enlightened intel- 
lects of the nineteenth century. 

The non-necessity for such numbers of babies 
is a pet theory of hers, and she is wont to hold 
forth—utterly irrespective of her audience—on 
that subject, if the smallest provocation to do 
so be given her. 

She has a special grievance at this time 
against Fate, for having put her into the un- 
enviable position—from her point of view—of a 
mother; and she is particularly irate at the, to 
her, obnoxious and inane remarks, to a running 
fire of which she has been exposed all day. 

“Just fancy!” she exclaims, ‘as she sinks 
wearily into the seat her husband vacates for 
her beside the little marble-topped table, of 
which there are several scattered about the 
grounds; “this is the sixth time that I have 
been told since two o’clock that I ‘must be 
happy now’—as if I had been miserable all my 
life hitherto. I have not patience with the 
people! As if a baby, even though he bea son 
and heir, could revolutionize one’s life in that 
way. Tie only thing it has done for me, so far, 
is to put a stop to nearly everything I care for. 
I have felt like a piece of valuable old china— 
only fit to be put on the shelf.” 

The Honourable Charles Melville laughs 
good-humouredly. He understands his wife 
thoroughly, and admires her for her sterling 
qualities, beside which her weaknesses sink into 
insignificance. 

«You should make allowance for the preju- 
dices of their lives. They have been taught to 
consider offspring an unmixed blessing—a belief 
in which I cannot coincide.” 

** But do they never use their own judgments 
in such matters? I was taught the same, but 
I was not bound to believe it—any more than 
the boy who was called a fool by his playmate. 
I exercised my reason,” she continues, regard- 
less of the laugh which follows upon her words, 
“and it brought mé toa very different conclu- 
sion.” 

«But how about posterity, Lady Barbara ?” 
pompously asks Richard May, a “nouveau riche,” 
who has sprung up with the rapidity of Jonab’s 
gourd from a nobody into a modern Croesus, 
whom the élite of the land delight to honour, 
and whose immense wealth covers a multitude 
of sins against social breeding and etiquette 
which would be unforgiven in a man far better 
born and bred who mignt chance to lack his 
golden arguments. 

“Bother posterity! Sir Boyle Roche ex- 
pressed my sentiments exactly when he inquired 


‘what posterity had ever done for us, that we' 


should worry ourselves about it? But, of 
course, You could not be expected to sympathize 
with so radical an idea, Mr. May,” she says, 





with a demure look at her vis-a-vis which excites 
the risible muscles of bis mouth. 

He, the said vis-a-vis, is'a tall, well-built man 
of thirty, with a pleasant, attractive face, whose 
chief adornment consists of a brown, silky beard, 
and moustache twisted & la Napoleon—Sir 
Marcus Percival by name. 

** Not to the past, but to the future, looks true 
nobility,” he quotes wickedly, aiding and abet- 
ting her propensity to quiz the self-made man, 
whose skin is inordinately thin where his cwn 
interests are concerned. 

**Oh, well! Iam thankful I live at the tail- 
end of a race instead of at the beginning. Iam 


.| sure one ought to be, when one remembers tne 


sort of marriage blessing that was considered 
the correct thing in the old patriarchal times. 
* Be thou the mother of thousands of millions,’ 
indeed! Ishould have felt tempted to retort— 
as my rude little brother Tom used—‘ Mother of 
millions yourself !’” 

The Honourable Charles walks off laughing. 
He has seen the groom who brings the evening 
post-bag descending the long flight of steps 
which leads from the terrace on which the 
Priory is built. Unlocking it, he distributes its 
contents amongst the party, for most of those in 
this part of the grounds are guests staying in 
the house. There is a packet for Richard May ; 
who opens it—without so much as “by your 
leave”—where he stands, on the other side of 
the little table. 

It proves to be some advertising circulars of 
a lottery just being started in Paris, with prizes 
of extraordinary value. 

«Quite a genuine thing,” declares Mr. May, 
handing one to her ladyship, who lazily passes 
it over to’ Sir Marcus to read to her. “ My 
correspondent knows I never go in for anything 
that is not safe,” continues May; “if there 
were any doubt about this, he would not have 
wasted stamps on its postage. I shall take a 
few numbers myself—fifty or so.” 

«And, on the principle that money always 
goes to money, win the great prize yourself, eh ? 
You might stand out this time, and let us poor 
beggars havea chance. I should not object to 
the five thou. myself!” 

Richard May knows—no one better—how true 
that is, and how acceptable would be the iden- 
tical sum mentioned to the baronet at the pre- 
sent time, to enable him to pay off the mortgage 
on his paternal estate effected by his spendtnrift 
father years before, which, in spite of nis own 
most strenuous exertions, remains unpaid, and 
the foreclosure of which is threatened, the 
original deed having passed into other hands 
from the lapse of time, and the present holder 
being “in want of money,” according to his 
lawyer’s letter. 

RicHarp May IN WANT OF MONEY? But the 
baronet is ignorant of the cognomen of the in- 
dividual who has power to foreclose, so that the 
statement passes unquestioned. 

«© Why not try your luck, Sir Marcus? Yon 
might win something, even if you lost the big 
one. Lady Barbara, won’t you take one, too ?” 

«IT don’t mind if I do,’’ she says, carelessly. 
A few thousands more or less make little dif- 
ference to her. “ What is the price of a ticket?” 
Then she catches sight of Margaret Leslie, and 
attracts her notice in the words of our opening 
speech. 

The new comer is of middle height, has an 
admirably proportioned figure, and a face of 
such classic purity of outline and colouring as 
to bear favourable comparison with the acknow- 
ledged beauties of the day. 

Her costume is of the simplest—only white 
muslin over black silk; but, plain as it looks 
beside Lady Barbara’s magnificent robe of 
mauve gros de Naples, it has a quiet elegance 
of its own which amply compensates fora lack 
of splendour. Thé bonnets of both ladies, worn 
in the style of 1872, off the head, display the 
golden-brown tresses of the one and the jetty 
locks of the other, whose piquant, sunny face, 
with its tiny nez retroussé, pouting cherry lips, 
and well-defined eyebrows, is eagerly turned to- 
wards,her friend. 

“Make my fortune, Lady Barbara? Yes, I 
should like to do it, if you can show me how,” 
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and a whole row of pearls gleam between the 
ruby setting of her lips, as she smiles. 

** Read this, Miss Leslie. It will direct you 
to the rapid road to wealth,” says Sir Marcus, 
offering her the lottery bill, which she half hesi- 
tates to take, suspecting that there is some 
trick connected therewith, for which she knows 
Lady Barbara would be to blame. With a 
puzzled look she glances from one to other of 
the gentlemen, without getting much assistance 
from either. Sir us sits, regardless of 
manners, quietly regarding her, the bill ex- 
tended in his right hand; while Richard May 
stands with one hand thrust savagely into his 
trousers pocket, his eyeglass in his eye, and a 
sullen look lowering over his features, apparently 
deep in his copy of the circular. 

She reads the signs of annoyance on his face 
only too plainly, and is troubled. ‘“ What has 
she done to anger him now ?” she asks. herself, 
with a heart-sick feeling of fear. He is her 
master, is Richard May, and already he makes 
her feel the pressure of his authority. They 
bave been engaged a few months; ever since 
‘then he has shewn the most frightful jealousy 
if she do but speak civilly to one of the oppo- 
site sex. But more especially is he jealous of 
the baronet. Perhaps he has cause. 

How does it come to pass that she is engaged 
to such a man? 

It is the old story of what wealth can do. 

Her father, the Very Reverend the Dean, is 
of high descent, but poor—very poor—and Mar- 
garet, his only child, must marry for money ; 
she has birth enough for two, he determines. 
So as she grows to years of discretion, cold 
water is thrown upon her penchant for Marcus 
Percival, her early playmate and friend, and she 
has pointed out to her the utter folly of love- 
matches unsupported by a proper supply of that 
commodity which oils the wheels of life’s 
‘chariot, and without which they are apt to “go 
heavily.” 

She pays but little heed to all these worldly- 
wise maxims, however, until the old baronet 
‘dies, for deep down in her heart of hearts is a 
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[‘‘ HERE'S A CHANCE FOR YOU, MARGARET !’’] 


secret—a cherished conviction that Marcus loves 
her, and will speak at the right time. She 
knows that he is poor—knows, too, that her 
father will not consent for years, if he ever does; 
but she is willing to wait any length of time if 
only she have the sweet consciousness of his 
answering affection for her to support and sus- 
tain her. 

At the old man’s death she is, alas! unde- 
ceived. Immediately after it Sir Marcus goes 
abroad, and Lady Percival, his mother, tells her 
significantly that it is not his intention to re- 
turn for a long period, nor to marry until the 
mortgage is redeemed. 

“Which will not be for many years, if at all! 

Marcus is so proud. ‘He will owe nothing to 
his wife,’ he says, or he could marry and pay it 
off to-morrow. There are many girls with 
money who would be only too glad to have him, 
pees as he is!” she says, with a desponding 
sigh. 
Tken Margaret begins to despair; and when a 
year, two years, glide away into the unrecallable 
past, and he still makes no sign, she no longer 
turns a deaf ear to her father’s solicitations in 
favour of Richard May, and when that gentle- 
man himself makes her an offer, she accepts as 
quietly and calmly as if she were merely select- 
ing a new dress for a season’s wearing, rather 
than a companion for life! 

Sir Marcus returns in the following July, and 
it is in August, at the Priory, she meets him for 
the first time after his long absence. They are 
both invited for a stay of some weeks, while 
Richard May will go and come as he pleases for 
the period of her visit. 

He does not talk of getting married just yet, 
for he “ has not yet met with a place to suit 
him,” he tells people, when they ask ‘“‘ when he 
thinks of settling down?” At which Margaret 
is by no means distressed. 

“Tt won't bite, Miss Leslie,” laughs the 
baronet, at length. ‘ ShallI read it for you, as 
you seem disinclined to touch it ?” 

«« What nonsense, Margaret!’ breaks in May, 


before she can reply. ‘‘Can’t you read it for | 














) yourself, without troubling Sir Marcus? If 


you would like a ticket,” he adds, more graci- 
ously, “I shall be happy to give you one.” 

«Thank you,” she says, with chilling hauteur, 
**T should prefer to purchase one for myself! 
How is the affair managed? Oh,Isee! Then 
the earlier we select our numbers, the more 
likely we are to secure them. Lady Barbara, 
have you chosen? No! Well, you set the 
example, and we will follow it. It is like that 
game, ‘Think of a number,’ that we used to 
play. Which will you have ? Sir Marcus, 
suppose you take down the numbers chosen and 
write for them ?” she cries, in a sudden access 
of excitement, deliberately ignoring May’s 
wrathful looks. 

“ With the greatest possible pleasure, Marg 
——Miss Leslie,’”’ he replies, eagerly ; and with 
his pocket-book before him, he is soon jotting 
down their several selections. 

‘Shall we have more than one each? No. 
I think it is wiser not. ‘I have staked my life 
upon a cast, and I will stand the hazard of the 
die!’ You, Lady Barbara, select the fifteenth 
number of the fourth column on the second 
page. Your number is 025041. Miss Leslie, 
the seventh number of the ninth column—your 
number is 09016. I will have the tenth of the 
eleventh column on the third page, 009016. How 
strange there is only the difference of a naugnt 
between yours and mine! Let us hope it will 
be a toss-up between us for the first and second 
prizes.” 

She laughs gaily in reply. 

“ When will it be drawn ?” 

“The end of this month, it says. We ought 
to hear about the lst. Unfortunate that, 
rather. The suspense will spoil my aim for the 
birds!” with a pretence of dismay at the 
thought. 

“ So much the better for the birds. But that 
is ridiculous. I do not suppose anything could 
spoil your aim.” 

“Which is all she knows about it,” thinks 
Sir Marcus to himself, as she moves gracefully 
away, his eyes following her regretfully across 
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the parterre, an overpowering sense of loss weil- 
ing up within him as he remembers that she is 
no longer “fair for him ;” and the sad wail of 
the lover in “ Locksley Hall” rings in his ears) 
with deeper pathos than ever pefore— 


“Oh, my Amy—mine no more!” 


and he well-nigh curses eile for his folly’ 
in letting her go out ofihis 

He had not thought this foe for her was:so. 
deep. The separation df years had not shown 
him the true nature of his feelings ; buttlireetly 
he came home and:saw her, so fair, sowwest,:so! 
womanly—saw her, moreover, ‘the jpromised 
wife of another, this heart awoke tomecognize 
her as its empress,‘and tomourn his irreparable 
oss. 


The. tickets sare sent ‘for, anil arrive in Hue! 


r. May'hasthis'fifty<it a guinea -each, and 
several gentlemen.dfa sporting turn ‘have also 
speculated.as largeély.as are permitted ‘to 
do by theruies of «the llottery; and altogether 
there isveonmsiderable excitementas to the result 
of the drawing animating ‘the Priory circle as 
a eventful day draava near. ae for: 

rrangements are ‘being e for a grand 
battue on the Ist of September, when a large 
accession to ‘the ranks of the gentlemen -will 
arrive from :all parts of the country. It is 


settled that they are to start at an eatly hour }:the 


for the coverts, and, after some’hours” hard work, 


are to be joimed by the ladies, who will bring |’ 


the luncheon with them. 


The slaughter of the innocents is to beagain | ‘bara, 


resumed at three, when some of ‘theywomenfolk 
will return. The majority will remaimito drive 
home with the guns. 

«The official report of the«érawimg will ‘be 
published on the 2nd, Reggie Vane tells 
me,” Sir Marcus informs his hostess and Mar- 
garet, one afternoon late in August, as they sit 
in a darkened room, vainly endeavouring to keep 
cool. ‘Did I tell you he is in ‘Paris’? ‘He’ ‘has 
very kindly offered to send me a telegram 
directly the drawing for the big prize takes 
place. ‘It seems he knows one of the drawers, 
and can get the information hours ‘before it is 
publicly declared ; so that we shall know it al- 
most as soon as it is drawn. But we musti keep 
it to ourselves till the next morning, as ‘it will 
not do to let everybody into ‘the secret, for fear 
of getting Reggie’s friend into ‘hot ‘water. 
What’s your number, Miss Leslie? 009106, is 
it not? And mine is 09016. Wonderful me- 
mory, have I not, to remember so many 
nanghts and nines so long ?” 

Margaret’s laugh rings out mockingly. 

** Wonderful, indeed! Why, you have trans- 
posed your number and given it to me, and 
taken mine to yourself. It will not-do to trust 
to your powers of ‘recoilection.” 

“Have I, really? Are you sure you are 
right? I could have sworn that I had them 
correctly.” 

“ Look at your pocket-book. You took them 
down in that.” 

“TI can’t, for I tore ont the leaf and sent’ it ‘to 
Reggie to prevent all danger of mistake. But 
I will get my ticket.” 

Leaving the room for a few moments, he re- 
turns with a small ‘leather papetiére in his 
hand, which opens with a spring, the secret of 
which he explains, «as itis rather a curiosity, to 
both ladies, before producing ‘the slip of flimsy 
yellow paper from within which bears stamped 
upon it the magic character which he hopes 
will bring fortune to him. 

«There, what did I say P—009016. There it is 
as large as life.” 

“Wi hy, I declare you have forgotten already 
what you pip say! That was the number ‘you 
ascribed to me, and even then you did not quote 
it-eorrectly. You gave it as 106.” 

“Did I really?” he says, vaguely, replacing 
it in the case, and closing the latter carefully. 
“Well, thank goodness, my forgetting or re- 
membering will make no difference in the end. 
I cannot make out why you should be so much 


‘him. Mlerilife is settled. ‘Notnimg can alteriit) 


more dependable in this matter. I do not 
usually forget things.” 

Oh, this is quite excusable, I think. sA.lot 
oat ficures like‘that would —puzzie anyone. 
should not try to remember mine,” :renseiiies| 
Iaily Barbara, oblivious of the fact that time 
money is not a feather’s weight in the sedle af 
thertthoughts, while to these two it meanswso 
,| auch. 


Notithat Margaret wants it for herself. “On 

‘the contrary, she has a feverishly eager desire 
tthatiit.sisdllifall to his.lot, for she inaemaltcomnenl 

few wrords the drops how much it. will do 


now. {Butshe would.give—what wouldshe NoT 
alah > tora if she eould ? 

A @tramge iunrest seizes upon ‘her at this 
time—-arrestiess desire to know the:result of the | the 
lottery, which ‘brings a hectic flush'to the ivory 
cheek and a ‘fire into the hazel eyes, ‘that makes 
her wondrous fair‘to look upon in ‘thosedays of 


waiting. 

‘ortunatelyifor her Richard May is absent, 
and will*beabsent.until the 2nd of September, 
on business coumected with some gold mines 
which thave lately absorbed «his time -and 
energies; so that they are -haloyon days for 
Margaret and ‘Sir Marcus, these ater ones in, 


August. 
Not that either of them-comdeseends to a firt- 


do anything 
‘to reunite such a patixetiodliy interesting pair 
Of lovers. 

Thelist dawns ‘bright and-clear, with 
promise-of a:remarkably -fme -day, and by ‘ten 
o’clock the shooting party have made themselves 
scarce. 

There has been much banter at the unusually 
early breakfast, at which there has been a re- 
markable muster of ladies, anent ‘the forthcom- 
ing sport ; and-some‘very broad hints are given 
to “sundry members of the party to avoid the 
vicinity of sundry others of a pronounced ‘cock- 
ney ‘type and get-up generally—to whom the 
Honouratle Mr. Melville has had to do ‘the 
civil (for reasons political ¢hiefly) by ‘request- 
ing the pleasure. of their company for a ‘few 
days’ shooting ”’"—on the ground that’they are 
“such DEAD shots'!” 

«Whatever you do, Gordon, don’t get‘ behind 
that.little cad who réjoices in the distinguished 
patronymic of Jones,” says a ‘young sprig of 
nobility, who prides himself on his unerring aim 
and skill in bringing down his bird on the'wing, 
in a dogmatic tone to his still younger brother, 
who joins the guns for the first time im his 
life to-day, and to whom he is imparting’ various 
valuable hints for his guidance from the store- 
house of his two seasons’ experience. ‘“‘ Give 
you my word, dear boy, Judd, the keeper, was 
positively in terror last year every time ‘he got 
ahead of us. ‘Beg pardon, sir, but would you 
mind ‘not going on so fast? Tt frightens the 
birds, you see,’ he kept saying to him, ' every time 
the animal got ten inches beyond a given line; 
and when I remonstrated, pointing out that 
it was surely better to let him blaze away 
inffectually in front than run the-risk of being 
ourselves shot, he winked ferociously at ‘me, 
whispering behind “his big brown hand ‘that 
it was of our lives. he was thinking, ‘for ifyou’ll 
notice, my ‘lord, he shoots nothing im ‘front of 
him vr ” 

A roar of laughter from those who heard it 
followed this sally, and someone attempted to 
disparage its credibility, very much to the. an- 
noyance of the narrator, who turned to Margaret 
Leslie to confirm the truth of his story. 

«“ Was it not exactly as I have related it, Miss 
Leslie? You wererthere——” he ‘begins, but 
she has moved off, too deep in ‘what Sir Marcus 
is saying to heed-anyone. else. 

He, Sir Marcus, is asking her to do him the 





her to the covert side if it arrives before she 
starts. 

“ Very likely it will,” he says. “ Who will be 
the winner, I wonder ?” 

“Let us hope it'may fall to your share, Sir 
MMareus,”’ she says, softly. 

ie sshdires his head dubiously. 

“J ffear I am not one of the fortumate ones of 
‘teo-entth——” 


“‘Baint heart——”’ she begins gaily enough, 
but steps in unutterable confusion, ‘a scarlet 
‘blush mantling cheek and brow as she realizes 


‘jwhat she-is saying. 


“«* Never won fair lady,” finished ‘Sir ‘Mareus 
fer ther. “I thank \you, Miss ‘Iueslie, for ‘the 
‘worls. I take thems an omen ‘for goot,” he 
py. ne asa as he jumps into 


at the foot of ‘the 

ro el 
Actiewelve o’clock the ladies start to join'their 
/husizands, “brothers, and ‘lovers, and ret 


has‘to taike'her place in one of the carriages 
without ‘the precious telegram, which has not 
yet arrived ; but to her delight at the lodge gate 
sheddeseries‘the mounted messenger who brings 
it, 0 ‘thatahe is able to wave it triumph- 
-anthyat*BirMarcus as he comes to:her side of 
“*@ne moment,” he says, leading her to a 
er age and spreadinga thick rug for her 
on, "before tearing ‘the yellow de- 

|) spateh ‘Vane to Sir eus Percival. 


ed , naught, one, six, wins the five 
iis,”” he reads therefrom. “ Hur- 
wah! is your number! A thousand 


and Sapte Tote ‘bon fortune,’” and he 


vely. 

‘Whe gitl’s face p hes in quick suc- 
cession asshe hears: ‘themumber read out. 
“Yon are: ammiistake again,” she says, 





every —sarmeg , iis your number, Sir 
‘Mareus, I r 


“Why, Miss Leslie, yon knew them by heart 
a day or two ago. Have you forgotten them 
now ?” and he looks at her surprised. 

«I mnst have,” she answers, with the same 
strange hesitancy, which has such fatal signifi- 
cance for him later on, and ‘with ‘a forced laugh 
which has no ‘merriment init. ‘But we can 
easily settle ‘the question. “Where is your 
ticket ?” 

“Where you saw it the other day. Ihave not 
touched it since. “Where is’yours ?”” 

“ At home,” she replies, ‘looking him ‘full in 
the face, with no ‘sign ‘of ‘flinching about her; 
butfor all that it.is false. 

For the first ‘time in her'life ‘she ‘has lied te 
him. 
« After all, then, we ‘must'wait‘till ‘the even- 
ing to be certain‘about ‘it.. ‘We might as well 
have waited for'the official list,” he’ remarks, in 
a disappointet ‘tone. 

«Tam sorry I have’ b meg ‘stupid as to for- 

”’ she says, apologetically. 
e: Oh! it Vaal wie matter, ‘of.course,” is his 
somewhat lofty answer. 

But he cannot disguise hisannoyance, try how 
he may; and the luncheon hour is spoilt for 
them in consequence. ‘Later ‘on he grows 
ashamed of his petulance, and does all he can 
to obliterate the remembrance of it from her 
mind—with only partial success, however, for 
the girl remains silent and preoccupied until it 
is time for them to, part. 

“You will drive home with me, will you not ?” 
he whispers, as he takes his gun from the 
keeper’s hand. 

“I cannot. I must ‘return now,” is the 
reply. 

«Nonsense, Margarét! “What -is to necessi- 
tate your return with the old people? You are 
not afraid of the evening air, 1 know,” cried 
Lady Barbara, overhearing, r her. 

I must -go, dear. Pleace do not hinder me,” 
is the earnest reply she,gets, so that there is 
nothing for it but to'let*her have her way. 

Accordingly, Sir Marcus puts her with sulky 
dignity into a pony-chaise beside a toothless old 
dowager, who forms an admirable foil to Miss 
Leslie’s fresh, youthful bloom, 





favour of bringing the telegram from Paris with 


«Au revoir! till: dinner,” he says, with a 
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sweeping bow to both ladies, as the younger | pearance at the meal /could: repress the exuber- S “Ts it mecessary for me to say you may, Lady 
arbara ?”? 


whips'up her ponies.and drives off. 

Searcely have they got over a mile of their 
journey, however, ere he has changed his mind 
about temaining longerwith the sportsmen. All 
seems so “flat, stale, and unprofitable” without 
Margaret. He will go home and make his peace 
with her. She was vexed by his;foolish dis- 
play of temper at. luncheon, and nowonder. To 
spoil their last day together for such a trifle! 
Richard May comes back to-morrow. Well, the 
evening shall make amends! And with this de- 
termination he starts to walk baek .to the 
Priory. 

At. the rate‘at-which he strides along ,it/does 
not take him long to accomplish this .feat, and 
within an hour afterithe riders he is passing into 
the Priory gates. Going up the staircase he 
overtakes a gentleman, ‘Richard May, who 
shakes hands with him before-turning ‘into’ his 
rooms.) 

« Back; soonerthan, youthought,” remarks. the 
baronet, with an anathema .at his own late 
stupidity in spoiling the few. precious hours that 
remained to. Margaret and himeelf. 

“One day. Is everybody well?” 

Then he shuts the door. behind him, while Sir 
Marcus ,passes on to kis apartments ‘further 
down ‘the long corridor. 

The suite apportioned to his: nse. consists of 
three rooms, a sitting-room and bedroom with 
small dressing-room beyond. ‘The two-first, be- 
sides communicating with .each. other, have 
doors opening into the: corridor. Ihe bedroom 
door is the first. he-reaches, and at ithe turns in. 

Being tired and fatigued, his. movements are 
slow.and languid,.and the first thing he. does 
is to take off his heavy shooting boots and. re- 
place them with noiseless.embroidered slippers. 
The deor leading into the -sitting-room is 
slightly ajar, and.as “he is.in the act of taking 
down a lounging.eoat from:the wardrobe he 
hears:a step enter from the.corridor.and cross it 
stealthily.to the @door.of the bedroom. . Acting 
on.the impulse of the ,moment, he steps tothe 
right of the massive wardrobe, where he is com- 
pletely hidden; while the unknown visitant takes 
&® momentary,surmey, and then moves away, 
as. he -hears.by the - footsteps, to the writing 
table near the window. Curious as,to the 
identity of the intruder, and yet not desirous of 
bringing confusion, and it may be dismissal, 
upon some giddy young housemnid who possibly 
has a design on his scent, bottles, of-which he 
has a profusion, he creeps silently to the door of 
communication “between the reoms, and, taking 
good eare to screen himself, glances through, 
The shock of the discovery he makes is almost 
too much for his self-command. 

Standing at the table, her baek towards ‘him, 
bending over the leather papetiére which lies 
open before her, is Margaret Leslie, inthe act 
of removing the lottery ticket which she finds 
within it, and which she thrusts into the bosom 
of her dress, replacing it with another—her own 
—which she extracts from her purse, and the 
number of- which she glances ever—great as is 
her haste—béfore ‘finally closing with a sharp 
élick the lock 6f ‘the case. When he loéks up 
again she has gone. 

Throwing himself on a couch, he attempts to 
solve the mystery; but in vain. 

“Why should sne change the-tickets? ‘Hers 
was the winning number; what» more did she 
desire? Was it the winning number? She 
had denied that it was hers—had' said that 
it was his: Did she—was she making sure of 
the prizé? “Heavens! “What a thought in con- 
nection with Margaret Leslie! No, he would 
never think such.eviliof her. it: aas very mys- 
terious, but he would trust: her im spite of) ap- 
pearances.” 

But. the: black doubts ‘came: back, do:what she 
would to-prevent them, and the evening proved 
a failure for ‘him. 

When ‘he met)her previous to. going .in to 
dinner she appeared to have quite recavered. her 
spirits, and was brimming ‘over with:fun.and 
mischief,,and was altogether more ‘like :the 
Margamet ‘he had known in the days of eldthan 
he remembered her since his return.. Not even 


the cold.donche of Richard May’s unexpected ap- 





ance of her spirits, nor the: marked sullenness of 
his greeting and: subsequent demeanour extin- 
guish the gleeful light of ‘her eyes. 

«Qne'would thinkshe had done some extra- 
ordinarily good deed;’’ was the reflection of ‘the 
baronet as he watched her form afar, growing 
the more perplexed the more he thought over 
it. 

The next morning’s post. brought the official 
gazette, which published the list of winners. It 
was received at the morning’s -meal amid; great 
excitement. 

Richard "May read it ont: 

“The five thousand had been won by No, 
009016. Anybody got.it?” he asks, locking care- 
lessly round him. ‘It is not one of mine.” 

« What number did you say ?”’ 

The question is asked by Margaret Leslie; but 
in such a strained, unnatural voice that few re- 
cognize it for hers. 

“What number?” she repeats, her face-an 
awful white, a spot, of vivid -scarlet literally 
blazing on either cheek, and her great:eyes 
stony with dread. ‘What number 2” 

Then, as he repeats with slow emphasis, 
** 909016,” shegives one.gasping ‘cry and sinks 
lifeless to the ground. 

“Why, it is Miss-Leslie’s,own number!” is 
the united chorus,.after she has been attended 
to, and is lying down in her.own room. » For they 
have picked up the ticket she dropped when she 
fell, and it corresponds with the printed number 
of the prize. Later.on they are cordial in their 
congratulations, but .she .takes their -kind 
speeches very apathetically,.as if her good for- 
tune were her sorrow. rather than her pleasure. 

Sir Marcus meets her with marked coldness, 
and. without, a single congratulatory expression. 
There is an avoidance in his manner which pains 
her, and once, when they are alone on the ter- 
race, she makes.a remark to that effect. 

**What did you expect from me, Miss Leslie?” 
he retorts, in-a,strangely sarcastic tone; ‘‘ plea- 
sure at your, success, or at ithe. means taken to 
insure it ?”” 

Then he walksjaway.to-where the lights shine 
out from the.smoking-room on the star-lit dark- 
ness of the night. Her face,.as she.looks.after 
his retreating, figure, grows paler with..an .un- 
known terror. Can he know aught? ‘Impos- 
sible! . Was he ‘not .miles; away. when : she 
ehanged the tiekets ? 

Butthe fewlines awaiting heron her toilet+table 
when jshe:seeks her room enlighten her as to 
the impossibility of herhaving been seen. They 
are from Ricnard -May,.and are unmistakably 
clear in their meaning : 

“Dear Miss Lestrz,—Permit: me to with- 
draw from the honour Of saspiring to - your hand. 
My blood may not-be as: blue as your own, but 
I have sufficient pride to decline alliance with a 
lady who has so little'sense ‘of honour as. to 
grant an appeintment in his own rooms to one 
gentleman’ while under a marriage engage- 
ment to another. ‘Less than theievidence of.my 
own eyes'I should'not ‘have believed. where you 
were concerned. Unfortanately,:there can be 
no: possibility of doubt, as saw and spoke’ to 
Sir M. some ten minutes previous to seeing you 
leave the suite of: rooms ‘into which I had .seen 
him enter, and which [ havesince ascertained 
are his. For your father’s sake, I desire that 
the true cause of our rupture be withheld. Lay 
the whole blame on me, if you will, as any state- 
ment you decide to-adopt will be sustained by, 
madam, 

*“Yours’ with ail possible respect, 
“ RicHarpD ‘GroRce May.” 


Poor girl! She grew:siek at heart ias she 
read it, 
‘amd yet without having achieved my. end. 
What sxantcl do?” 

Lady Barbara comes to,Sir Mareus with-a 
face: of «deep concern on the marrow. ‘* Mar- 
| ganet-is ill,”.she telis him; but he seems undis- 

turbed by the news. 

(“(E seish yon would help me, Sir Marcus. It 
; is@ most awkward affair,.and I don’t know what 
‘to do. If;I were not.sure taat I may place 
| absolute reliance.on your honour———” 





«In the power of beth,” she thought, | 


. > le 


«It concerns you, too, or, I should not speak, 
Richard May has broken with, her.” 

“On what grounds ?” 

“That she gave you an interview in your 
rooms on Tuesday. This is‘the.reason given in 
his letter to her, which she -bas shown me, but 
declines to explain. It.cannor be true ?” 

“Tr 1s. At least, itvis:the fact that she camo 
to my sitting-room ; but it was without my con- 
sent, and under the impression that I was out 
shooting. As it happened, I had walked back, 
and was:in my bedroom at the time.” 

** What possible occasion was there for her to 
do such an indiscreet thing ?”’ says her ladyship, 
with asperity. 

«© You will hardly believe it, if I tell you. But 
it is safe with you—and, under the circum- 
stances, I had better speak than allow worse to 
beiinferred.” 

“* Decidedly.” 

“‘ SHE CAME TO CHANGE HER LOTTERY TICKET 
FOR MINE. You remember she brought the 
telegram which told,us the winning number?” 

And after you had. opened it, you.could not 
agree as to whose number it was, after:all. You 
cameand told me at luncheon. Why did she 
change them ?” 

“Do you not see? She was determined to 
win; and, mine being the number given in the 
telegram, she came home, and on the assump- 
tion, I suppose,” lifting his.eyebrows scornfully, 
“that exchange isino robbery 

“Oh, Sir Marcus! :Not Margaret! in tones 
of deepest distress. .There is some strange coil 
here—but, not THar !”” 

‘¢I should be glad of any other solution—but 
she; won, if you remember.” 

“\True ; but I am sure it can;be explained. I 
shall ask her.” 

And she did, at onee. But Margaret could 
only.sob)pitifuliy,.and declare her innocence of 
any-intention to steal the: prize-from him. 

“The telegram gave My number, and I knew 
he. wanted it so much. wore than I did—soI 
changed the tickets that afternoon, thinking he 
would,never know. Then, when it was read out 
from the, paper the next. morning, I found that 
the telegram, must have been wrong, for it cor- 
responded with the number on. the ticket I had 
taken.from his case,.and not:with that. given in 
the.message. I thought I should have died 
when I knew I had failed—and I wish I had, 
now that HE thinks. so,contemptibly of me!” 
and; the sobs grow more pathetic in their in- 
tensity. 

“Where is the telegram ?” asks Lady Bar- 
bara, suddenly, after vainly endeavouring to 
pierce the mystery, by questions and suggestions 
| which neither ‘Sir Marcus nor Margaret find 
brings the solution any nearer. 

It is not.to be found, she is told. 

“It would make everything plain at once,” 
says Margaret, “but Sir Marcus .has lost it, I 
fear. .Oh! I wish it could be traced! He would 
| be sorry for his cruelty then !”’—her eyes swim- 
| ming, for the baronet has been strangely severe 
|in his animadversions on her conduct, refusing 
| with scorn to eredit the goodness of her inten- 
| tion.in the affair, and yet.at the same time re- 
| jecting, positively her offer.to refund the money 
| of which she deprived him. 

On Saturday morning she sees him leave with 
the, party for the coverts,,about nine o’clock ; 
and knows he will’not return till late, to dinner. 
On Monday his visit will.be over, Lady Barbara 
says; only one day for taem to make it up, if 
they ever are to do so. But what.can she do? 
Nothing, while he thinks her guilty—eui.ry! 
Ob, heaven! that; it should .be possible for him 
to think so! and she covers her face with her 
| transparent, blue-veined hands, and writhes in 
anguish of spirit. 

She is in the music-room, where she has been 
since she ‘saw him depart—the flight of time 
unheeded,-alone with her misery. 

“Oh, Mareus, my love! my darling! Why 
will you not believe me?’ she cries aloud, in 
| her deep distress. 
| A slight.sound startles her. She looks hastily 
| up, and sees him standing near her, a mingled 
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expression of shame and love on his features, in 
his hand a pink telegram. 

‘Miss Leslie—I have to ask—your forgive- 
ness!” he says, disjointedly, his tones husky 
with emotion. “The telegram—lI found it where 
we sat on Tuesday. Oh, Margaret, my precious! 
forgive me, that I dared to doubt you!” 

Then she is drawn unresistingly to the shelter 
of his embrace, and her tears cease to fall, under 
the softer shower of his kisses. 


THE READER’S BOOK-MARKER. 


—---@—---. 


IN A FRENCH POLICE-COURT. 


We translate from the French the following 
amusing stories: 

Most of the Parisian houses have balconies. 
The Parisienne is thereby enabled to enjoy life 
constantly in the open air. There is not a great 
lady or a lorette who has not her hanging gar- 
dens, like Semiramis. How charming it is to 
embroider, to work, to read, to look out, and to 
be looked at ona balcony! 

It was on a balcony that M. Onisoie had 
placed the kennel of his dog Kingdom. This 
dog was of English breed—its name attests 

t. 

“ Madame Moussillon,” said M. Onisoie to his 
porteress on starting for London, “I leave my 
dog in yourcharge. I shall bea month away; 
it weighs a pound and a half; if on my return 
it has increased in weight a single drachm, if its 
breath is tainted, you shall not have a single 
sou; but if it has preserved its perfume and its 
small size, I shall make youa present of fifty 
francs. So let it have no meat, no bones; only 
bread, nothing but bread, and you shall be re- 
warded, and, more than that, I will bless you!” 

««All right,’ said I to myself” (Madame 
Moussillon is addressing the court), “‘if your 
dog gets fat he will be a clever fellow,’ so, mon- 
sieur le president, I went up every day to see 
‘ Chien d@’homme,’ and I took hima little water, 
nothing but water, but on the Tuesdays and 
Saturdays I took him a halfpennyworth of 
bread. Yet, notwithstanding these precautions, 
what did the brute of a dog do, but get as fat 
as the Porthos of M. Alexandre Dumas, and his 
breath was pestiferous as ten thousand men. 

«« This is not natural,’ said I to myself, so I 
stopped the allowance of bread ; but lo! he con- 
tinued to fatten till he looked dropsical and his 
breath grew worse and worse. I took counsel 
upon the matter with my good man, who said to 
me, ‘ There’s something under this.’ He was 
mistaken ; it was above, not underit. A coun- 
tryman of ‘Chien d’homme’s’ lived in the 
balcony above; I examined the kennel, and 
what did I findin it? Seventeen bones of legs 
of mutton, that madame, milady, had treated 
this beast of adog with. Is it not disgusting 
thus to throw away the food of the poor? I 
accordingly spoke my mind to this corrupter of 
dogs, and she replied to me, ‘O0déh! pourquoi 
v6 faire périr dogue de faim ?” 

**« When she answered me thus, I had, un- 
fortunately, my house-broom in my hand, and I 
was so indignant that I allowed myself to break 
ene of her teeth with it—only one, I assure you. 
IT ask for a hundred francs damages, because not 
only M. Onisoie did not give me the fifty francs, 
but he left the house, and the landlord dismissed 
me from my situation as porteress.’” 

Madame Wilson explained to the court, how, 
hearing poor Kingdom howl with hunger all 
day and all night, she took pity cn the dog and 
threw it astray bone. She then detailed the 
violence to which she had been subjected on the 
part of Madame Moussillon, and produced a 
medical certificate in proof of the mischief that 
had been done to her. 

Monsieur le President to Madame Moussillon: 
To sum up, what do you complain of ? 

“TI complain, I complain,” replied the con- 
ciérge, “that madame did me an injury by 
throwing over her bones upon the balcony of 
‘Chien d@homme.’ I ask a hundred franes 
damages.” 





The court dismissed the accused, Madame 
Wilson, and condemned Madame Moussillon to 
eight days’ imprisonment for acts of violence. 

Madame Moussillon: What! eight days’ im- 
prisonment for damages! Well, that is 
pretty! Who would take care of another per- 
son’s dog ? 


The sketch that follows, taken from the same 
fruitful repository, is one that may be truly said 
to exhibit maternal love carried to excess. 


M. le President: Widow Trottin, you are ac- 
cused of being a swindler; you have had up- 
wards of 6000 francs of goods supplied to you, 
deceiving the tradespeople by false promises. 

The Accused: Sir, my excuse lies in my pro- 
fession; I am a mother. 

M. le President: Do you call that a pro- 
fession P 

The Accused: Sir, the depths of a mother’s 
heart can never be measured. 

M. le President: That is not the question. 
You have had 250 francs worth of charcoal sup- 
plied to you. 

The Accused: My children were cold, mon- 
sieur le president. 

M. le President: You owe 570 francs to the 
butcher for meat. 

The Accused: They were hungry. 

M. le President: But I find, also, the ac- 
counts of two dealers in umbrellas and parasols ; 
you have had 150 franes of umbrellas, and 180 
francs of parasols. You will tell me, no doubt, 
it was to shelter your children from the rain and 
the sun; in such a case your maternal solicitude 
must have been slightly exaggerated. 

The Accused: The heart of a mother is an 
abyss. The depths of the ocean have been 
sounded ; they will never find the bottom of 
my heart. 

M. le President: I find another account for 
220 francs worth of the “History of Tom 
Thumb.” 

The Accused: It is such an amusing work. 

M. le President: But I find also 157 francs’ 
worth of ices, and 48 francs’ worthof punch 
la romaine, expended in a week. 

The Accused: Poor little things. It glad- 
dened their hearts. Ah! I am another Corne- 
lia; my children are my treasures, monsieur le 
president. 

M. le President: Your children! your child- 
ren! Why, then, did you carry the greater part 
of this property to the pawnbroker’s ? 

The Accused: It was not me, sir; it was 
my children’s tutor, and that notwithstanding 
my earnest supplications to the contrary. 

M. le President: He seems to have been well 
chosen, this tutor. 

The Accused: Oh, sir,a most distinguished 
man. But the balls at the Mabile were his 
ruin. 

M. le President: You must feel that such 
excuses will be of no avail before the court. 

Tne Accused: Men are incapable of judging 
me. I appeal to all who are mothers. 

Notwithstanding this appeal, Widow Trottin 
was condemned to six months’ imprisonment. 

On hearing the verdict she raised up both her 
hands, and exclaimed, sobbing aloud: 

« My poor children! When I am in prison, 
who will be a father to you !” 








Tue Lonpon Water Companigs.—The total 
capital of the eight water companies in August, 
1881, was £12,536,988; the total money ex- 
pended on works, £12,612,589; but many of 
these works have been unproductive, and in the 
time of the water wars some years ago, three 
competing set of pipes were sometimes laid in 
the same street. The total receipts of the 
water companies in the previous year amounted 
to £1,534,939, of which the receipts from water 
rates were £1,515,194. The expenditure for the 
same period was £1,553,429. Of this there was 
paid in dividends on share capital, £771,575, and 
in dividends on loan and preference capital, 
£150,310. The maintenance 


allowance to directors, £22,794. 





and pumping : 
charges were £248,747 ; salaries, £75,067; an 


USEFUL HINTS AND RECIPES. 


————. 


To Make SunpHur Crrstats.—To do this, 
melt down roll sulphur in the ladle or crucible, 
using, however, a very gentle heat, and not 
prolonging it beyond the point at which the 
whole of the sulphur is melted; allow to cool 
in the same manner as with bismuth, wait until 
a crust has formed over the surface, and then 
immediately bore two holes through with a red- 
hot wire, the one for the liquid sulphur to run 
out, and the other to admit air. Pour out the 
sulphur still remaining liquid, and cut carefully 
round the upper crust with a penknife, remove 
it, and the whole of the interior is interlaced 
with delicate needle-shaped, amber-like, crystals 
of sulphur. Here, then, are two substances, of 
widely different appearances and properties, both 
possessing in common this property of crystal- 
lizing, but with each there is a definite shape. 
Farther experiment and observation teach us 
that the form of a crystal is as characteristic of 
a body as any other property it possesses. 

Tue Carz or THE Erers.—At the récent 
Sanitary Convention at Ann Arbour, Michigan, 
Dr. C. J. Lundy, of Detroit, read a paper on 
“Hygiene in Relation to the Eye,” which 
should have the widest circulation, especially 
among teachers and school officers. A fruitful 
source of eye troubles is shown to be the exces- 
sive strain upon the muscles and nerves of the 
eyes due to faulty educational methods, the ill- 
planned and insufficient lighting of schoolrooms, 
poor ink and fine print in school books, and 
other causes, ‘which education might correct. 
In conclusion, Dr. Lundy lays down the follow- 
ing rules for the better care of the eyes :—1. 
Avoid reading and study by poor light. 2. Light 
should come from the side, and not from the 
back or from the front. 3. Do not read or study 
while suffering great bodily fatigue or during 
recovery from illness. 4. Do not read while 
lying down. 5. Do not use the eyes too long at 
a time for near work, but give them occasional 
periods of rest. 6. Reading and study should 
be done systematically. 7. During study, avoid 
the stooping position or whatever tends to pro- 
duce congestion of the head and face. 8. Select 
well-printed books. 9. Correct errors of refrac 
tion with proper glasses. 10. Avoid bad 
hygienic conditions and the use of alcohol and 
tobacco. 11. Take sufficient exercise in the open 
air. 12. Let the physical keep pace with the 
mental culture, for asthenopia is most usually 
observed in those who are lacking in physical 
development. 

Causzs or Firzs.—A number of the leading 
insurance companies of London have been try- 
ing to discover the causes of fires which occur 
in dwellings. The “Fireman’s Journal” says: 
“It is estimated that twenty per cent. of such 
fires are the result of gas or other light coming 
into contact with curtains or window-blinds. Of 
course, this proportion applies only to fires. 
Clothes or other articles drying at fires in stoves 
or fireplaces are thought to be responsible for 
sixteen per cent. of the fires which destroy the 
homes of the people. To defects in stoves, 
flues, etc., is due about alike percentage. These 
are the principal causes of fires in private 
houses, making at least one-half of the whole. 
Carelessness in one form or another is undoubt- 
edly responsible for at least three-fourths of all 
fires that occur, be they in dwellings, ware- 
houses, stores, on ships, or in powder-mills.”’ 

Burns anv Scatps.—A medical writer, speak- 
ing of the best remedies for burns and scalds, 
which are to be procured instantly: in most 
houses, states that oil of turpentine is an excel- 
lent application ; but this is not always at hand. 
Vinegar is now generally used in preference to 
anything else, as it prevents any inflammation 
taking place, and in some degree heals the 
wound. Next to this in effect are the strongest 
spirits that can be procured, as ether, spirits of 
wine, brandy, etc. These should be applied by 
means of folded linen cloths to every kind of 
burn and to scalds, before the skin begins to 
rise. ’ 
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DREGS AND FROTH. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By A. H. WALL. 


» 
> 


CHAPTER XXVII. (continued). 


Aw hour elapsed before a tremulous, hesitat- 
ing hand rested lightly on the little bronze 
knocker, and Ellen, who, like her tired brother, 
was half asleep, sprang up, crying : 

«« Was that a knock ?” 

‘* No,” said Ernest, drowsily. “I didn’t hear 
it.” 

Ellen, nevertheless, went to the door, and, 
opening it, saw dark against the dim grey moon- 
light, half shrinking from her, half supported 
by the iron railing, the homeless, unhappy 
visitor they were so anxiously expecting. She 
sprang forward and wound her arm about her 
sinking figure. 

Her voice was full of loving tenderness as she 
drew her into the passage, and, closing the door, 
whispered : 

«You have come at last, dear; I am so glad! 
We have been out all day searching for you. 
Come in, darling, come in!” 

Clara, overcome by emotion, tried in vain to 
speak. Half led, half carried, she was placed 
on a cushioned wicker chair beside the fire, 
which Ernest promptly stirred into a blaze. 

Then Ellen saw, with acry of alarm, that her 
poor friend had been wounded, that one side of 
her face was discoloured and swollen. 

«You have been hurt, dear?” she asked, 
solicitously. 

Trembling with cold and agitation, Clara 
looked up at them, and, with tears of grateful 
feeling in her great, eloquently mournful eyes, 
replied briefly : 

“Thad a fall.” 

And so, tossed on life’s stormy ocean, this 
poor human waif drifted at length into the 
haven, where calm and rest and watchful love 
and pity should give her a new existence, with 
new sources of content and hopefulness. If her 
poor mother’s life had not gone down in the 
terrible struggle she had endured, Clara felt as 
if she could almost feel grateful to fate’s great, 
cruel, hungry waves, which had so nearly 
devoured her, because they had also brought 
her back to friends so tried and true, so ten- 
derly faithful. 

As she rested there on the snugly-cushioned 
seat and looked languidly around the little room, 
aglow with such comfortable fire and lamp 
light, she could hardly persuade herself that 
she was not awakening from a nightmare’s ugly 
dream ; that her dear mother was not still in 
their room upstairs where Ernest’s new lodger 
was sleeping; that her night in the streets— 
when the policeman passing her was moved to 
pity, and, in defiance of his duty, did not 
“move” her on, but watched her in frequent 
visits while she slept—was not something 
utterly imaginary, something that she had read 
of in a newspaper ora novel, and with such deep 
emotion that its deeply-impressed image had 
come back to herina painful dream. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 
REST AND SAFETY. 


My friend! enough to sorrow you have give: 

The purposes of wisdom ask fs more. tio 

Be wise and cheerful, and no longer read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


No one can appreciate in its luxurious fulness 
of safety, rest, and comfort, the thankful, nappy, 
delicious feeling, with which Clara Grant crept 
between the white sheets of Ellen Benny’s 
humble little bed—no one who has not known 
what it is to endure cold and hunger, a friend- 
less, homeless, outcast in the cruel streets. 

The dull, heavy sense of fear, shame, grief, 
and misery with which she had so painfully 


dragged her aching limbs to the door of the 
artist’s little home, seemed to glide away from 
her ina sorrowful dream as she rested, so pale 
and motionless, under the white counterpane, 
like a lily in the snow. God had answered her 
passionate supplications for support and deliver- 
ance ; He had guided and guarded her back to 
the dearest, best, and kindest of faithful friends. 
Her mother’s loving spirit was, she felt, with 
her still, was still pleading for her at the Throne 
of Eternal Mercy. 

The agoniesand struggles of her last greatest 
calamity were already looked back upon; and, 
but for that haunting remembrance of her sister 
Alice, torn away and carried from her in her 
husband’s arms, shrieking and struggling to 
escape, the languorous sense of peace and con- 
tent creeping over her would have been perfect. 
Ah! how strangely still and nice it seemed to 
rest there so comfortably in the downy softness 
and warmth, without occasion for the slightest 
movement, lovingly tended and waited upon, 
with the tender accents of Ellen’s voice in her 
drowsy ears, and slumber gently closing her 
gratefully tearful eyes! 

‘I declare she’s fast asleep already, and with 
her long dark eyelashes wet with tears, poor 
thing!’ said Ellen to her brother, after she had 


left the room to gravely discuss with him their’ 


plans for the future. That over, they kissed, 
and bade each other good night, and Ellen, 
weary and stiff with walking, was glad to put 
out her candle and glide cautiously in beside 
her soundly sleeping guest. 

Clara did not wake until late on the following 
morning, long after her cheery, active little bed- 
fellow had been up and busy. One of the first 
things she did was to write to her sister, and 
inform her of her mother’s death and her own 
unhappy position. 

A reply came on the following day. It was 
in the alderman’s handwriting, and ran thus: 


« Mr. John Weeldon, in reply to Clara Grant’s 
letter to his wife, requests her to abstain from 
sending ail such very unpleasant communica- 
tions. He begs, too, that she will not seek an 
interview which could only bea source of the 
greatest humiliation, unhappiness, and pain to 
all concerned. Mrs. Weeldon is now slowly re- 
covering from the shock she experienced; an- 
other such a shock would kill her. -A ten-pound 
note is charitably enclosed, to save Clara Grant, 
if possible, from the streets. If she has any 
desire to emigrate, and lead a respectable, in- 
dustrious life abroad, Alderman Weeldon will 
be only too happy to render her all the assist- 
ance in his power.” 


Clara’s returning health and strength soon 
enabled her to recover the warehouse work; she 
could once more earn some few shillings a week. 
Alderman Weeldon’s ten-pound note was re- 
turned in a blank envelope. The street singer’s 
pride was as resolute as his own. 

How delightful it was to sit with Ellen and 
her brother in the quiet afternoons and even- 
ings, to once more hear the artist’s pleasant 
voice reading to them out of some amusing book 
or magazine, or in the daily papers, and have 
that deep sense of present security and content 
whicn only a quiet, home-loving woman can 
thoroughly appreciate ! 

Though she smiled no more, 
She look’d a sadness sweeter than her smile, 


As if her heart had deeper thoughts in store 
She must not own, but cherished more the while. 


“I thought I saw in Ernest Benny’s eyes 
when he looked at you something that was in 
your father’s when first I knew him.” 

More and more frequently these words, 
amongst the last Mrs. Grant uttered, came 
into her daughter Clara’s mind, whispering in 
secrecy and fear a vague, sweet, tremulous some- 
thing which was not yet hope, from which she 
shrank affrignted, and yet, with all, her burn 
ing heart yearned to embrace and cherish. 

She had looked into those frank, earnestly 
inquiring eyes, timidly and askance, and had 
seen in them what she thought her mother saw. 

No greater contrast could, perhaps, be ima- 





gined than that which divided the gentle, 





melancholy, wan-faced Clara from the bold, im- 
pulsive, light-hearted gaiety of Ellen’s char- 
acter. Each had special charms, and each 
gained by the other’s presence. Clara’s feelings 
were deeper, her thoughts and sentiments more 
refined and poetical; but the affections of both 
were strong and true, the hearts of both beat 
responsive to every noble and elevating infiu- 
ence. The one was thoughtful and quiet, the 
other’s voice was heard in song and harmless 
frivolous chatter all day long; but each was, in 
her way, content and happy—Clara was pen- 
sively so, Ellen merrily. 

It was true that the two girls, now constantly 
together, had their share of domestic cares and 
anxieties; but Benny’s sister made light of 
them and was full of fun about them, while the 
chances of their precarious work kept up a kind 
of excitement which, as Ellen said, just sufficed 
to rob life of its dulness and monotony. 

If, now and then, the non-arrival of some ex- 
pected cheque kept them without a meal, when 
it did come, as Ellen merrily pointed out, their 
appetites were wonderfully improved; and if 
the harsh, hungry landlord pressed somewhat 
threateningly for over-due rent, why, when it 
was paid they had, she said, the joyous exulta- 
tion of a very lucky and narrow escape to com- 
pensate amply for past anxiety. 

If there was a touch of Bohemianism in all 
this, it was not without its charm; and the cheer- 
ful, brave-hearted little sister, who carried sun- 
shine and laughter with her in defiance of all 
that fate could do or threaten, seemed to have 
quite a magic power of extracting them from 
the most gloomily unpromising sources. 

Her cheery impulsiveness was like the blow- 
ing of a fresh, healthy breeze, clearing away 
all musty, fusty, unwholesome, and sickly 
odours, and leaving behind a sense of re- 
invigoration and refreshment which was truly 
delightful. 

Clara’s calm endurance of a sorrow too deep 
for words had in it a dignity which both Ernest 
and his sister felt deeply; and if, tempted out 
by the sunny gaiety of her darling Elien, the 
natural buoyancy of Clara’s youth and charac- 
ter now and then peeped out, she repressed it, 
half regretfully, half reproachfully, as if she 
had forgotten a sternly self-appointed duty. 

Ernest was often puzzled to tell why he found 
two natures so different equally charming and 
attractive. 

And it rested more and more heavily upon 
the young artist’s conscience that he had ever 
listened to that meddling, mischievous, coarse- 
minded fellow, at whose brutal suggestion he 
had driven the Grants away. 

And, day by day, there grew up and strengti- 
ened within him a more tender regard, and a 
deeper respect, for the poor girl whose one false 
step had been so heavily punished, whose love, 
he said to himseif, ougnt to have been the 
greatest blessing of that man’s life whom the 
joy of admiring and the happiness of winning 
could only prompt to ruin and degrade ! 

They were soon as closely united in loving 
bonds as if they were members of a single 
family. Clara was their adopted sister; they 
were her adopted brother and sister. 

The new lodger, too, turned out a most 
estimable young fellow—gay and light-hearted, 
and, perhaps, just a little fast, but in no wise 
seriously objectionable. He was a _photo- 
grapher’s assistant—a great admirer of art, of 
the artist his landlord, and, in his secret heart 
(as who would not be ?), of the artist’s pretty 
little sister. 

He often joined them in their walks and talks, 
and took a turn at the evening readings, and 
was, altogether, a most desirable addition to the 
tiny little family circle. 

Dick came, and Clara heard from him how 
both Alice and the alderman had been seeking 
for ber and her mother. Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Benny came, and Clara declared that Ellen was 
her dear, good mother’s own child. The same 
in cheerfulness, in goodness, in kindness, and 
the same in womanly wisdom and thriftiness. 
And Clara told them that Alderman Weeldon 
was her brother-in-law; and they told her 
anecdotes of his boyhood, when he served in 
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their little shop as. Little Black Jacky, and was 
one of the very, best errand-boys they ever liad. 

“Very clever-and quick and very bard-work- 
ing, but always witout much feeling, I'm 
afraid,” said Jemmy. 

And then they said how strange it seemed 
that Clara’s sister should: have married their 
shop-boy, and here, so long; after, they were all 
sitting down side by side chatting comfortably 
together about the same hearth, while the 
errand-boy had’ beeome an alderman and a great 
man, and while poor little old Jemmy: Benny 
remained just as he was, neither bigger, nor 
better, nor worse, and, so far as feeling went, not 
an hour older than he was when that poor little 
starving creature had come into the little old 
shop by the Monument and dolefuliy begged “a 
piece of bread and a job of work,” 

“Then he was—down a down, about as low 
as he could be,” said Benny; putting his. right 
hand, and his pipe in it, flat on the hearthrug. 

“ Amongst the dregs!” interpolated Ernest, 

“And now he is,” said: Benny, standing on 
tip-toe, and stretching his little figure to its full 
siauding height, with his left hand, containing 
his white-headed glass of ale, raised towards 
the ceiling. 

** Amongst the froth!” laughed Ellen. 

One night, when Ellen: and Clara: were alone 
in the little parlour, Clara opened her full heart 
to her darling, and told her all her shame and 
sorrow, told the whole of her sad history from 
the time of her earliest remembrance—all the 
joys of her young and happy life in her grand+ 
father’s old. home, of their coming to London, 
of how they first knew Mr. Weeldon, and how he 
was then a comparatively poor man—the 
managing clerk of a City firm—of his marriage 
with her sister, and. his wonderfully rapid rise: to 
wealth and fame. Hesitatingly and in broken 
fragments, with tearful eyes and a flushed face, 
she told her how she met Captain’ Montagu 
and of how wickedly he. deeeived her, and, 
throwing her‘arms about her neck; sobbed out 
upon her breast the dark confession of her 
abduction from home, and the horror of her 
betrayal, She cried'in agony: 

“If there are any tears hot and bitter enough 
to wash away the dark stainsof a woman’s cruel 
shame, I have shed them, Ellen. But there:are 
none—there are none!” 

“I hate him!’ cried the artist’s. sister, 
fiercely; and then, as full of glowing sympathy 
and tender pity as. she had been of merriment 
and laughter but a few moments before, she 
fondled and soothed her poor friend with the 
wisest of loving' words and the most comforting 
of pious texts. 

‘When: my mother died,” said Clara, “ it 
seemed as if every, font. of sympathy and pity 
had been sealed up against my thirsting-lips— 
as if all the world :frowned upon me and cast me 
off ; but now * 

** And now here you are, darling, never again 
to be without a home or a friend so long. as God 
grants us all health and strength to work for 
one another, or life to love- and feel for one 
another. God,.be thanked!” 








CHAPTDR XXIX. 


ALDERMAN. WEELDON WILL NOT BE ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE DREGS OF SOCIETY. 


Stay, cnoler, stay, and hear my woe! 
She isnot mad who kneels tothee; ° 
Eor what I’m now too well I know, 
And what I was, and what should be, 
I'll raye no more in proud despair.; 
My language shall be calm, though sad ; 
But yet1’'ll tirmly, truly swear 
Iam not mad! Iam not mad! 
M. G. Lewis. 

«Ii news flies apace.” 

There was considerable’ excitement .in sundry 
circles of soeciety-when a-rumour spread. that 
Alderman Weeidon’s wife, wio had long-dis- 
played signs, of intense’ melancholy and 
taciturnity, had suddenly, gone raving mad, 
that she had called some wretched street singer 
her sister, and had tried. to throw herself from 
her carriage under the wheels of - passing 
vehicles. Numerous were the exclamations: of 








‘How shocking!” and! “How awful!” and 
“What a. terrible calamity for the worthy alder- 
man!” 


Mr: Weeldon had beenastonished at: the sight | 


of Clara. singihg like a beggar imthe streets. 


For; only:a few days after he received: the note | 


in whicir she had announced her mother’s illness 
and desired’her sister’s presence, it had suddenly 
struck-him:that-they might be in want, and so 
he had replied: to it at his earliest convenience 
as follows: 


Alderman Weeldon presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Clara Gramt, and, at her sister’s 


request, encloses his cheque for fifty pounds. He | 


is, at the same time, constrained to add that no 
further help must be expected, and no interview 
granted.” 


He could-not at first understand why directly 
after the receipt of the fifty pounds. she should 
be found in the:streets, singing: for charity like 


some miserable, homeless vagrant... This | 


mystery. was, however, cleared up when his 
cheque and letter came back. to him, through 
the Dead Letter Office. Then. his.: conscience 
became troublesome. He said. to himself over 
and over and over-again: 

“It was not my fault.. IE couldn’thelpit.. I 
did all. I could for her. How could.I- know that 
they had changed their address?” 

But the. voice of that inward monitor would 
not bestifled.. Night and day he was uncom- 
fortably, conseious of Clara’s pale, thin suffering 
face, so woe-begone and haggard-looking. Her 
voice, then so weak and, low, onceso clear, loud, 
and bird-like, echoed, in his memory. The-very 
song she was singing niingled with the shrieks 
of his maddened: wife struggling and fighting 
with him in the carriage: 

A powerful, resolute female. keeper from the 
nearest lunatic asylum was shut up with Mrs. 
Weeldoninthe upper roomsofthebig Kensington 
house, where the windows were strongly barred, 
to soothe, restrain;.and watch her; lest: in the 
paroxysms of her matiness she should doherself 
some deadly injury: 

The physicians: in attendance upon: the hap- 
less lady shook their: wise heads with ominous 
solemnity: It was;.they said; a very’ curious 
case and perfectly unaccountable—her strange 
delusions were so strongly fixed, nothing seemed 
to shake them. She was alternately plunged into 
the depths of intense’ melancholy despair, and 
so furious in the most ungovernable outbursts 
of frenzy, thatastraight-jacket had been’sent'for. 
Now she would implore them tolet her go home 
to her mother and sister, weeping‘and sobbing 
in agonized entreaty, and anon she would scold 
and threaten.them with an appeal. to.the law for 
depriving her of liberty. She had rejected food, 
and they talked of comnelling her to: take 
nourishment. by forcibly removing her. front 
teeth and pouring it into her mouth, and she 
continued, altogether, in. a condition of such 
dangerous excitement, that they feared her case 
would become a chronic one of mania, terminat+ 
ing in sudden death. ; 

This idea startled: the alderman, and he said 
to himself: 

« How strange! How very strange that I 
should have suspected this and dreamed of this 
—of her death, and that, splendid alliance!, It 
isa great sorrow for me—she was my first and 
only love. Perhaps, after all, I am destined to 
be the founder of ‘a great family.” 

He confessed to the physicians that. recently he 
had more than once had doubts of his dear wife’s 
sanity. Answering their questions’ as to’ her 
usuai demeanour and actions, he was compelled 
to admit that she had of:late been sleepless‘and 
unusually irritable, suffering apparently from 
some form:of mental excitement which she kept 
secrets from him, but ‘the nature of which he, 
after much delay,and trouble, had succeeded in 
discovering. it.was altogether imaginary. 

Hearing ‘this, the learned men looked at other 
and nodded,.as who:should say: 

“Just so—preeisely so—exactly what we 
could have foretoid!’”’ 

He mentioned also how she had driven all over 
London in search of a: suppositious sister and 
mother—of:her visiting a:private detective office, 





and offering money rewards to some. of. the 
most loathsome and degradéd inhabitants of tne 
lowest back-slums in London—so the alderman 
put it—for the! discovery of these imaginary 
persons, for, as one of the physicians present 
and a large: number of persons. knew well 
enough (as, indeed, she had herself toid many 
before she became insane), her parents died on 
their way home from India waen she-was but a 
child. 

“Like myself?’ said the alderman, “ Mrs. 
Weeldon has no near relatives now living.” 

« Has she displayed any striking eccentricities 
in, say, her: dress»or manner? Any sudden 
fluctuations of spirits?’ asked the eminent 
De. Frost. ‘‘ Unaecountable: fits: of* depres- 
sion, paroxysms of anger, bad dreams, are all 
pregnant with meaning im a case-like the pre- 
sent:”’ 

“She: has been persistently: reserved and 
melancholy; nearly all my friends have noticed 
it,” said: Weeldon. 

“Has she complained much of feverish 
symptoms ?” 

“ Sie has,” 

“And headache?” 

Te 

“Hum! The onset ofthese attacks is fre- 
quently preceded by feverish symptoms which 
particularly affect therhead,’” said Dr. Brown. 

‘© And you are quite sure, to the best. of your 
knowledge, Mr. Weeldon, that there are no 
family records: which justify a suspicion of 
hereditary insanity:?””" 

“To the: best of: my knowledge there: are 
none.” 

“From a legal point:of! view’ said: Dr. 
Frost to-his féliows, oracularly and: pompously, 
‘*the main character of insanity is determined 
by the existence of’ delusion—that is to say, by 
the patient believing sometiling to. exist:which 
does, not exist, as in tiiis. case; and who posi- 
tively acts upon a belief in these’ delusions, as 
this most unfortunate lady has: acted: Many 
persons labour for a:long time under insane‘de- 
lusions; but, being harmless, they are regarded 
simply as eccentrics—persons who:are actually 
on certain points insane, but’ who are’ still not 
altogether unfitted for: the enjoyment of their 
liberty and, the perfonmanee: of’ their’ social 
duties; It has: been so; if I understand’ Mr. 
Weeldon rightly; in. this case,” Mr. Weeldon 
nodded. ‘“ But when these delusions lead those 
who are suffering: therefrom to. injure them- 
selves, or others, ini person or property-as I 
suppose, gentlemen, we are agreed that’ this 
poor lady attempted to-injure® herself; and has 
wasted, only to some slightextentat present; her 
husband’s. property—the law very properly steps 
in artd holds; those: who like our friend: Mr. 
Weeldon, are the: nearest relatives, responsible 
for their restraint and) safety: Do you follow 
me, Mr.. Weeldon?”’ Again the alderman 
nodded: ‘ The symptoms in this case are those 
of an, ordinary attack, for: although we have 
what seemed at first a suddem outburst of 
mania. in its: violént form as the first: intimation 
of the disease; it was actuadly, as you have 
heard, preceded’ by, the usual.amount and com- 
mon kind of preceding: disorder; mentad and 
bodily.” 

The upshot of this conference was: the com- 
bined opinion of the physicians that Mr. Weel- 
don’s proper and most merciful course would be 
the removal of' the patient to an asylum. 

At this the alderman seemed greatly moved. 
He walked the room excitedly. 

Dr. Frost continued: 

« Promptitude isin all sueh cases one of the 
most essential features of successful treatment. 
Even the time:lost in summoning a physician 
is sometimes fatal. A system of strict discipline 
founded upon humane principles is absolutely 
necessary, but every respectable institution in- 
vites'the strictest investigation. It is astonish- 
ing, my dear siry how much the comfort and 
happiness of the insane depend’upon systematic 
treatment'sach as‘is only possible in the benefi- 
cent’ institutions IT am commending to your 
notice.” 

*‘Asylums for the insane are not, you must 
remember,” broke in Dr. Brown, “what they 
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were; the most attached and affectionate rela- 
tive, or the most conscientious guardian, need 
not fora moment hesitate to place their afflicted 
ones under the care of a properly-managed 
establishment.” 

“It is most gratifying to notice how rapidly 
the patients grow calm and peaceful under our 
modern system,” said the third eminent practi- 
tioner. “I heartily endorse the opinion and 
advice of my professional brothers. Mr..Weel- 
don, you really cannot do better tham: put her 
away !” 

More and more excited grows the. alderman 
while listening to their urgent advisingy; his 
agitation becomes painful to witness; although 
the day is cold; huge drops of perspiration roll 
down: his face. He presses his hand upon his 
heart; it beats so furiously. He remembers all 
his wife has been to him in the past-—her 
patient toiling with him in the old times of 
poverty and struggle, her anxious nursing 
when he was sick, ‘how tenderly she loved: him. 
when he wooed her, andithose hours of triumph, 
when her heart danced with his, and he saw im 
her bright, happy eyes the reflection of his own 
joyous exultation. 

he thinks also of that future of lofty: 

glory and a grandly victorious ambition to, 
whicn all bis latest. and: most desperate: striv-- 
ingmhave been devoted, and of her as a.stumb-. 
ling; block in its way. He nerves to em 
durevall that he fears.conscience will inflict, andj. 


with an effort whichis fnll of agony and bittex-| 


ness, to suffer im secret: the: pangs: of present: 
remorse for the acqnirement. of that vast futsre: 
gain, on which he: has: ‘staked so mucin. 
“It will kill her;’” he-says:to-limself;, “tun itt 
will kill her quickly, andi if the: sacrifice: must: 
be made, however dbeadfill it: mage bee ton me;, 
still it sHant be maded! IE suffer im tite fhifile- 


ment of these dreams of" greatmese: ag mmolh ast |’ 
It is the natural war of our oppos+ |* 


she suffers. 
ing natures. The strongest will win!” 

The doctors watch him with the deepest sym- 
pathy, thinking how tightly entwined about the 
man’s heart are the roots of a husband’s love. 
There are tears in their eyes when thrillingly he 
cries out, with a sudden gesture of intense 
horror and repugnance: 

“Not! no! no! Gentlemen; do not tempt-—: 
do not tempt me! You do not know--i—~—I 
cannot tell. No, no! I cannot do tiiat—I dare 
not do it!” 

But the tempters: redouble their efforts -for 
his conversion. They point out the beneficial, 
wholesome influence change of scene exerts 
upon: a) mind overwhelmed merely with ordinary 
trouble and: anxiety; they: dwell: upom tie ex- 
treme care given in; these establishments: to in- 
sure a condition of perfect mental and. bodily: 
repose; and tell him how everything that can 
minister to the individual tranquility, comfort 
or enjoyment of each patient receives: the most 
studious consideration, etc., etc. 

At last, witn a pang that, seems: to: rend his 
heart.in twain, the reluctant husband: promises 
that in the event of) no favourablesymptoms 
arising, he will be:govermed by them, and send 
away his:sane wife to: be:confined with lunatics. 

«You cannot. do it too quickly, sir, believe 
me,” says Dr. Frost, as he takes his leave. 

The-physicians depart; the day wanes; the 
alderman sits gloomily down: to a solitary 
dinner, after which he takes. very, much more 
than his usual gqnantity of wine. When he 
leaves the table, with-his dark face flushed, and 
his heavy, black brows knit, and his long lips 

compressed, he goes straight up to his wifei 

He:says sternly to himself, as he ascends the 
stairs : 

“Now Alice, this will be our last battle! 
Your fate is in your own hands ; it is for you to 
decide, not me.” 

He finds his wife sitting in an easy: chair near 
the toilet: table, and near her, watehfally ob 
servant of her every motion, the, female keeper 
—a tall, broad-shouldered, long-armed, hard- 
featured woman, who firmly believes in tie poor’ 
creature’s insanity. 

Mrs. Weeldon’s: attitude is one of complete 
despair and misery, Her long hair flows ina 


mass of shining curves and curls over her shoul- 


ders, and her little white hands are very tightly 
clasped together. She hears the door open, and 
sees in the glass her husband entering the 
room ; but, although her bosom heaves and her 
lips quiver, and a new expression springs into 
‘her inflamed but now tearless and heavy eyes, 
she does not turn to look at him. 

The woman and the alderman whisper to- 
gether: 

“She’s a little better now, sir—seems ex- 
hausted.” 

“Leave me alone with her. 
wanted, I will ring the bell.” 

‘“* Pray be careful, sir, not to excite the poor 
thing—so much depends upon quietness.” 

- Rely upon me, nurse. I will be very careful.” 

Left alone with his wife, the alderman stands 
for some minutes perfectly still and silent, wait- 
ing to strike, and yet afraid tostrike, that awful 
blow which means, as he believes, “death and 
a splendid alliance,” or a life in which tne 
woman he loved—he fears, still loves—will have 
‘beeome his abject slave, and he her hated tyrant! 
He says still: “ Her fate is in her own hands— 
if is for her, not me, to choose ;”, and thinks: 
“She: is still young and very beautiful, and, if 
‘we were: divorced, might readily win another’s 


Should you be 


‘amdi saeial pleasure and happiness.” 
Alice: heard him sigh heavily. 
“lige,” he says,. softly,. “ ‘will you speak: to: 


Witiiont moving, she answers, her voice low 
‘andi tremulous : 
| “Ti mustisee my mother and my sis: 


So oT a 


4 


Faas fee Cheie’ Wout a. esnall Seeomeay vl upom 
their lives a small income, will’ yon: 
‘them consent to 
|tiow their names to:me-orto my,friends ?” 

“ No, I cannot consent. again ! never 

in.! 

*« Alice, do you know what the doctors say ?” 

She shudders, but does not reply. 

« They say that youiare mad!” 

«But you, John—you know that I am not 
mad.” 

He hesitates. beforey.in a.voice of sternly, en- 
forced .quietness;.he siawly replies: 

“T shall know itifi you listen toreason; Alice, 
and display a wife’s obedience.” 

She raises herself, stands erect; and faces: him 
with wildly distended: eyes; petrified witin terror, 
looking more like:some ‘hunted, fatally wounded 
animal brought to bay, than: a woman, in the 
quiet seclusion. of: her:nome andthe presence of 
her husband; her natural protector. 

Presently, with a painful, desperate effort, 
and! witm hands outstretched in wild appeal, she 

asps : 

are ‘John! John! do I understand you? Is it 
possible? O God! O God!” And after a 
panse she despairingly adds: ‘I understand. 
I-seeall. Lknewit long ago—long ago. You 
have ceased: to-love me.. I tire youI am. in 
your way. You wish) to: be rid. of me. This 
horrible device is—is to prove me mad! to make 
me mad! to shut me up for life: with mad 
people !: to kiil me ?”’ 

Her voice, gradually raised, ends almost: in 
a sariek. 

* Alice, you must, not: excite yourself so: ter+ 
ribly. Pray, pray be calm.” 

He looks frightened as he says this—seems 
almost; as excited as: the poor; heiplessiwomam 
he addresses, 

She:comes nearer to: him,. looks entreatingly 
into‘his eyes, and, with a sudden effort of: self+ 
control, speaks: 

«Tf we must part;.Jonn, is there no kinder 
way but this? Must I be tortured to death im 
& madnouse, or die a lingering deatn here? Is 
there no other way’? Can. we: not live apart ?! 
Let me-go to my mother and sister—let me go 
home,” 

Hesays, with returning sternness:: 

“ Yourareat home now. ‘This)is your home.” 

She, sadly shaking ner head; repiies : 

«« Nnere issno home where there is:no love.” 

In a softened voice; he asks : 

“When did\I say that I had. ceased: to love 





you pr 


heart;,and live with him-a long life of domestie}: 


i 5S yr pt men. age A 


them—never to-men- | 


d 
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“Never, perhaps, in words; but in deeds, 
daily, for years, most harshly, most cruelly; and 
deeds, Jonn, are more open, more truthful than 
words. Could I believe in your love when you 
drove from me the mother I loved so dearly, the 
sister to whom she was so true, and I—through 
you—so heartless and so false ?” 

** Your mother went from you of her own free 
will. But of wnat use are my denials? You 
are full of morbid imaginings, Alice; it is part 
of your disease.” 

** Disease! What disease ?” she exclaims, in- 
dignantly. 

“* Madness !”” 

“Tam not mad, and you know it, John! You 
have separated me from my relatives—you have 
shut me up in this great, grand, gilded cage, 
to pine away and die, that you may ‘marry some 
aristocratic lady and be the founder of a great 
family. I have suspectediit often; and in your 
guilty face and tell-tale eyes I now read how 
true those suspicions were: You have driven 
away from me theonly relatives I have in ali 
the wide, wide world. YWomwfeared their loving 
eyes—they, stood in the: wayrof that wicked will 
whicin now will’ work: my miserable end in tor- 


‘ture,,madness, and death!” 


“You an@exciting yourself again, Alice. Be 
calm,orI must call: your eeper! Do you know 
‘that these furious ontijursts have already 
‘alarmed! iter—that she lias: sent for a straight- 


| jacket ?” 
For some minutes-silence: prevails. 
“ Have younothi to say to me, Alice ?”” 


hevasks; <7 can but just lear her low reply: 

““Nothing!” 

« You refuse to-submit ?*” 

«To: what.?” 

Golly and harshly he answers. 

«To continue,” says he, ‘“‘true to the promise 
you gave me in your mother’s presence—the 
promise she was sensible enough to exact from 
you—the promise you did not love me well 
enough to give at my request—the faithful, 
solemn promise that you would live apart from 
your relatives, and never talk about them. Is 
iti for my wife to associate herself with the 
most, loathsome dregs of society ?”’ 

“T will not have them so cruelly maligned !” 
she cries; passionately stamping her shapely 
little foot. 

He whispers in her ear: 

“The outlawed bankrupt, the mother you 
sought in the lowest hauntsof infamy, the-sister 
you saw singing ballads in tne kennel—what 
are they ?” 

Now, indeed, she seemed mad! With the 
wildest and most. ungovernable fury she sprang 
at him, shrieking : 

«*‘ Whatever they are I would be, rather. than 
live with such a monster as you'now are in my 
sight!” 

“He caught her by the white, thin wrists, and 
held her fast, as, again lowering his voice, he 
whispered fiercely : 

«You are signing your own. death-warrant, 
madam! Your cries have alarmed your keeper. 
I hear her coming—she is at the: door.” 

Almost as he spoke the woman’s knock was 
heard, and, without waiting for a reply, she 
entered. 

Seeing Alice thus held, with her magnificent 
long hair tossed about in dishevelled masses, 
ber ghastly white face and bloodless lips, her 
wildly-heaving bosom, distended eyes, and 
tightly-clencned hands, no one would have hesi- 
tated for an instant in saying, ‘‘ She is mad !” 

The resolute, watchful’ woman, quietly ap- 
proaching them, looked sternly into her patient’s 
eyes, and said, reproachfully, to the alderman : 

**T told you, sir, to be careful. _ You i have said 
or done something to excite her 

“She seemed quite calm ae rational at 
first,” whispered tne alderman, after releasing 
his wife’s wrists, and the woman whispered baci: 

“These lucid intervals are very deceiving to 
those-wno.do not understand them.” 

Low as they were, Alice caught her words, 
and, with a terrible effort, recovering herself 
sufficiently to speak, she said : 

“Jonn, tnis woman deceives herself. Tell 
her I am. not mad.” 
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[‘* YoU LOOK PENSIVE, DARLING !’’] 


The woman, holding her back with gentle ! muffs as to let chances of her kind go past un- 


firmness, nodded significantly to the alderman 
to go away, and, winking at him, said to his 
wife, as if she were coaxing a petulant child: 

‘No, no, my dear! Of course not—only a 
little excited, that’s all! You'll soon get over 
that, won’t you, dearie ?” 

The alderman moved to the door, and stood 
there for some seconds, full of pain, looking 
perplexed and puzzled. 

Then, as he laid his hand reluctantly upon 
the handle, he turned and said: 

“If my wife should want to write to me, 
nurse, you must let herdoso. It may have a 
soothing effect.” 

As he spoke‘he looked askance into his wife’s 
face, and, going down the stairs, muttered : 

“ She was a good wife to me, and very beau- 
tiful !” 

One of the servants passed him just then. 
Looking into his face, he saw tears rolling 
down his cheeks and overheard his words. 


[END OF BOOK THE FIRST.] 





BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 
A PROJECTED HOLIDAY. 


We lauch and we cry, we sing and we sigh, 
And life will have wintry weather! 
So we'll hope and love on, since you, love, and I 
Are husband and wife together. 
GrraLp Masser. 


_ Two years have gone by, and brought rapid 
changes. 

Ernest Benny is still getting on in his pro- 
fession, and is making many good influential 
friends. 

He has just got married, and the name of his 
wife is Clara. 

His sister Ellen is also married; you thought 
she would be, of course; we men are not such 





caught—no, no, no! She is Mrs. Church, and 
her husband is the young man lodger before- 
mentioned; he who had a rich uncle with a con- 
servatory—you’ll remember him. 

They are all living very happily together on 
Ham Common, and quite close to glorious old 
Richmond Park, in one of the quaintest and 
coziest and funniest of old-fashioned houses, a 
house shut in with a group of noble trees be- 
hind a low wall, with an evergreen oak at one 
corner, and some walnut trees in front, and 
some aspen trees shivering with a sound like 
that of running brooks in the pure, sweet 
breezes. 

It has a broad strip of lawn before it, shut 
in with sweet-scented, flowering shrubs, and its 
front is covered with roses and honeysuckle, 
and various other flowering, perfumed climb- 
ers. There are more cupboards in it, of all 
kinds, shapes and sizes, than you could count 
in a long summer day; you tumble across them 
everywhere, and in the most unlikely places— 
corner cupboards, and projecting cupboards, and 
cupboards in recesses, cupboards beside the 
doors, windows and fireplaces, and over the 
doors, windows and fireplaces, and even under 
some of the doors and windows; cupboards on 
the stairs, and cupboards on the landing-places, 
cupboards everywhere. The passages are all at 
right angles, and no room—there are twenty- 
six rooms—seems to be on the same level as 
another; you go up steps into some, and down 
steps into others, and most of them have more 
than one door. They are all low, and they are 
all wainscotted except the room of state, the 
largest room, the room with six long, narrow, 
French windows under a verandah, and open- 
ing out upon the lawn. The windows of all the 
upper rooms are more or less square or squabby, 
and altogether of an independent, original turn 
of mind, as regards their kind, size and situa- 
tion. It has astone-paved kitchen of mighty 
proportions, with a grand, old-fashioned fire- 
place newly fitted with a very convenient, 
modern grate, and beside it an oven large 
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"enough to bake the bread for a regiment of 


soldiers. There are sculleriesand larders ard 
cellars and other places of domestic convenience 
too numerous to mention, all stone-paved, and 
added from time to time by successive proprie- 
tors; and in one nook beside it is an empty 
stable and a desolate coach-house, where by- 
and-by there is to be a pony with a basket- 
chaise. 

Here the birds of all kinds sing their sweetest 
songs; here friends are welcomed and made 
jolly, and are never thought to come too often, 
and are never considered toonumerous. Homely 
thrift and plenty go hand in hand. 

There is no apology for want of ceremony. The 
ladies themselves come out into the porch to 
welcome your arrival with the brightest of glad 
and happy smiles, and you sit in the garden or 
stroll about the house just for all the world as 
if you were its proprietor, and the genial young 
hosts and their pretty young wives were your 
delighted guests. The breath of the open 
common, with its fine old timber, fills your 
lungs; ail kinds of the most picturesque and 
pleasant walks surround you in rich abundance ; 
you are where Chaucer was when he sang as 
you might sing: 

There is no herte (I deem) in such dispair, 

Ne yet with thoughtis froward and contraire 
So overlaid, but that it should sone have bote 
If it had onis felt this savour sote (sweet). 

On a warm evening in May that ought to be 
an evening in June, it looks and feels so like 
the glowing heart of summer, we look into 
the parlour which opens by heavy folding doors, 
now closed, into the large drawing-room with 
its six tall windows. We find there Mrs. 
Church, bright-eyed, merry, happy-looking as 
ever, and Ernest sitting beside his wife, Clara, 
a look of loving tenderness in his eyes. 

** You look pensive, darling. Of what are you 
thinking ?” 

“Of the only thought that ever saddens me 
now, Erny—of my sister Alice !’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WITHERED BRANCH. 


A ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 
WELSH COAST. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ABBEY OF GRIVFITH AP GAUVON. 


For some time Bertram’s aged companion 
kept up her speed, but, on reaching a part of 
the moor which was interspersed with turf pits, 
she was compelled to suit her pace to the intri- 
cacy of the ground, though even here she 
selected her path from the labyrinth before her 
with a promptitude and decision which showed 
that she was well acquainted with the ground 
she was traversing. 

On emerging again into smoother roads, she 
resumed at intervals her rapid motions; and 
again, on some sudden caprice, as it seemed, 
would slink into a stealthy pace, and walk on 
tiptoe, as if in the act of listening or surprising 
someone before her. 

Once only she spoke, upon Bertram’s asking 
if the abbey were a safe place for a stranger. 

“Oh, ay!” she replied ; “ Edward Nicholas 
is a lamb when he’s not provoked, but his hand 
is red with blood—his hand is red with blood !” 

No question after this roused her attention. 
Now and then she sang; sometimes she crooned 
a word or two to herself; and more often she 
sank into thoughtful silence; until at length, 
after advancing in this way for about a mile 
and a half, suddenly Bertram missed her, and, 
looking round, he saw the outline of a figure 
stealing away in the dusk and muttering some 
indistinct sounds of complaint. 

He felt considerable perplexity at being thus 
suddenly abandoned by his guide, but from this 
he was relieved by now distinguishing a group 
of towers and turrets close to him, which at 
first had escaped his eye from the dark back- 
ground of mountainous barrier with which they 
seemed to blend ; and, going a few steps nearer, 
he perceived a light issuing from the window of 
a vault. 

To this window, for the purpose of recon- 
noitering the inmates of so lonely an abode, he 
now pushed his way with some difficulty through 
heaps of ruins and tangled thorns. 

The upper edge of the window-frame, how- 
ever, being on a level with the ground, he could 
perceive little more than a small part of a stone 
floor which lay at a great depth below him, and 
on this, by the strong light of a blazing fire, he 
saw the moving shadows of human figures as 
they passed and repassed. And at intervals he 
heard the rojling of casks and barrels. 

Determined to examine a little further, he 
stretched himself along the steep declivity of 
earth which sloped down to the lower edge of 
the window. In this posture he gained a com- 
plete view of the vault, which, to his astonish- 
ment, he now discovered to be a subterranean 
church of vast dimensions, such as are some- 
times found in the old monasteries below the 
ordinary chapel of the order. 

Seated at a table near the fire was a young 
man whose face, as it was at this moment lit up 
by a blazing fire, proclaimed him at once to be 
the stranger whose services to Miss Walladmor 
and mysterious interview with her he had wit- 
nessed with so much interest. 

Round about him stood groups of armed men, 
but of these he took little notice. Bertram re- 
marked that all of them treated him with an 
air of respect, and addressed him by the title of 
captain, to which on his part he replied with an 
air of good-natured familiarity that seemed to 
disown the station of authority which they were 
disposed to confer upon him. 

Anxious to hear and see a little more before 
he ventured into such a company, he endea- 
voured to shift his position for one more conve- 
nient to his purpose; but in this attempt he 
nearly. precipitated himself through the win- 








[IN MY YOUTH I WAS AS NEAR TO THE GALLOWS AS YOU ARE!” ] 


dow. He recovered his footing, however, by 
suddenly catching at a mountain ash; but, in 
so doing, he dislodged a quantity of earth and 
stones, which fell rattling down amongst the 
party below. 

‘* Rats! rats!’ instantly exclaimed the whole 
body. ‘Shall we fire, captain?” 

“Stop a moment,” said Nicholas; and, 
mounting a ladder which stood near the win- 
dow, he held up a lighted bough of Scotch fir, 
and saw the place of Bertram’s concealment. 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed he; “it’s 
my young friend in search of the picturesque. 
I protest I never looked for his coming through 
the window. Here, beara hand, and help him 


The ladder was now applied and steadied. 

After some little difficulty in extricating kim- 
self from the rubbish and thorns which beset 
him, Bertram descended, and was not sorry to 
find himself, though amongst such society, sud- 


c 





denly translated from the severe cold of the air 
and a situation of considerable peril to the 
luxury of rest and a warm fire. 

All the men were dismissed by their leader 
except one, who was directed to place wine and 
refreshments on the table, which was done. 

*«« And now, Valentine,” said the leader, with 
a sly twinkle in his eyes, “you may return 
home, for I think you have a scolding wife ; 
and, by the way, if she wishes to have a certi- 
ficate of your good behaviour and fidelity to her 
during your absence from home, get mea pencil 
and I will write one.” 

“Ah, Captain Nicholas!” said the man, 
you're still the same man; always ready for a 
joke, let danger be as near as it will.” 

“Danger! what danger ?” 

** Why, to say the truth, I don’t above half 
like the old woman from Anglesea.” 

“* What, Gillie Godber ?” 

“Yes. She talks strangely at times; and, as 
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sure as your name’s mentioned, she puts on a 


d——d@ Judas face,. and talks—well, I hardly 


know what she talks;, but it’s my belief sae), 


means you me good.” 
‘Hm! Dhave- sometimes: thought so: 


yet without knowing why. Ait times: sie’® as: young 


kind to, meas if she were my own mether. At 
all events: I can’t di» witout her;,s@ long as I 
have business at Walladmor Castle Her son, 
you knows. lives tiene;; amd}. buts for her, I 
should oftem be at a loss: for means of communi- 
cating: wit» him.” 

‘ And has Gillie been: at Walladmor to-day?” 

«¥es;: pretty early this morning.” 

«Then; take my word for it, it’s she that has 
blavbed to Sir Morgam aout the funeral. And 
I'd begiad to-thtini= that were the worst; for I 
heard it whispered once-om twice to-day that Sir 
Morgam had got notiee-of your return. Black 
Will saw am express:of Sir Morgan’s riding off 
to Carnarvon; and, by ome:that left Machynleth 
at noon, I heard: that Alderman Gravesand was 
stirring with. alf his "& 

‘* Well, they'll hardly catch me this night,. I 
think. And) as the moomwill soon be rising; I 
woul advise yow to’ mae the best of your 
to Alberkilvies ndiechuinnliglih tb see, cul 
give my compliments to your wife.’”” 

“ Ab, captain! I wisi tere were no moon- 


they are the same as my own. I rest a little 
upon omens and prefigurations, and 


friend, to confess—but it is true—that 
‘much as storm, sun, passion, and hardships may 
have tanned and disfigured my face, in features 
and shape it is still like your own gentle, 
feminine face, with its fair complexion and over- 
shadowing locks. I remember a portrait which 
once an idle artist painted of me,,in my six- 
‘teenth year. It was wonderfully like your own. 
‘Kindred features should imply kindred disposi- 
tions and’minds: The first time that I observed 
you closely was on;that evening when you came 
on shore: from Jackson’s brig. You thought I 
was asleep; I know it: But you were wrong. 
I was watehing and thinking, and I then saw in 
your eye myown; recognized myself im. every 
feature of your face; in your forehead I read in 
my fancy all’ the storms that too surely have 
‘tessed and roeked the little boat of your uneasy 
life; speculated upon your plans, and wondered 
tite while—it was so strange.” 

“People of education are given to specula- 
tions,” said) Bertram ; “‘to read the souls of 
\ethers and! recognize in them vagnely or defi- 
nitely the more common sentiments.and feelings 


light to-night; for my heartmiegives me, unless | of'our race, is not, after all, very wonderful.” 


you take better care, some cross luck will fail 
out... However, Pll not g@ to Aberitilvie; I'll 
stay'im the neighbourhood,.and, if I near a shot, 
I'll come down. with one-ertwo more.” 

The man retired, andi Micholas for a few 
minutes appeared to he sumk in reverie. 

Recovering himself. he addressed Bertram 
with an air of gaiety: 

“Well, my young friend}.and how do you like 
the world in Wales? Yow have taken my ad- 
vice, I find, and have come to see Ap Ganvon.” 

“Tt was you, then, that were my guide to 
Machynleth? I was begimming to suspect as 
much. Who it was that sent me the note this 
morning, [ need not ask; for my eyes assure me 
that you were the person who presided on that 
occasion, both as commander and as chief 
mourner.” 

‘And I hope yowdisapprovedtof my action in 
neither part.” 

‘Do do you justiog, you behawediincomparably 
welliim both. In tie latter pant, however, well 
as you acquitted younsalf,. you must excuse me 
if I doubt your s iy.” 

«You surprise ma;)" sxid Nicholas, smiling. 
«What! doubt the simmenity of my grief for the 
death of Captain le Hiamnois:?” 

“ My douvts go evem a little further: I doubt 


_ i& smile passediover his. companion’s counte- 
nance whilst he replied : 

Education! Yes, I have had some educa- 
tion, and doubtless: education is: a fine thing—a 
something-of astonishing value: But you over- 
rateits power. Ai man of the wildest pvrsuits, 
with the nature of a ruffian, mayshroud bimself 
im education, asa wolf in sheep’s clothing; and 
be well received by those accomplished creatures 
whom fortune into: this i 
smoky huts, but im: rich men’s luxurious: homes. 
And a little learning will sometimes make a 

fool seem wondrous wise I lave stolen 
my little morsel of education amongst # gipsy- 
like troop of players at country fairs. They 
were my teachers, and ifI resemble themsome- 
‘what too cldsely, why, that’s no fault of mine, 
but of those worthy paupers that thought 
Se me in my infaney. There: are 
ours, Bertram, in which I have longings; the 
fondest of longings, for conversations with men 
of higher fxeulties—men that I could under- 
stand—men that coul@lanswer me—ay; andthat 
WOULD answer me, and not turn away from the 
poor vagabond with disdaim”™ 

« Conla I be im some: mememre such a com- 

rade® and would yom @ioese me for these 


whether the body af Captain le Harnois ac-.|,commersations?” 


companied the prosemsion, But what couliii 
bring’so large a traiim af mourners together % 


Will you say upom your word that yom |i 


have deposited the Gedy im any burying+ 


| “Meyou please. Dttrest= witlkyourself. But, 
-Bantram,.at ang rateI rejoice te find im you 
jone: that will risit his life, although im risk- 
ing it he knows: what life is—that las eyes 
| quiet to see—thougnts: worth tite thinitin 


place?” tino — 
Nicholas laughed. immoderately. .dissembling: ite that you 
‘* Your discermmentis wonderful. As to tle |are’” (and! here: le smiled), “ dm yow not 
body, I cam assure you that it has not only deem } to hear a rnffian. 


deposited in a burying-place at Utragan, but 
immediately afterwards dispersed as holy 
reliques all over the country; and no saint’s 
reliques in Christendom wiil meet with more 
honour and attention. As to wnat brought the 
erowd together—if you come to,that, my young 
friend, wnat brought you there ? I have some 
plans which make it prudent. for, me to renew 
an old connection with a body of stout friends 
at sea.and onshore. Most of the others, I sup- 
pose, came for liquor. And you, if Ii do not 
affront you by that suggestion, were naturally 
desirous of seeing how the land;lay before you 
commenced operations. Tne oldest fox is atfault 
in a strange country.” 

“You will persist, I see, in looking upon, me 
as an adventurer.” 

“I knew your profession at first sight, by your 
face, and what your destiny is to be in this 
life.” 

‘And which of my, unhappy: features is 
it that bears this unpleasant witness. against 
me ?” 


“You thin some weil-educated’ comrade, 
when your conscience is troublesome, will con- 
ceal. crime under some happier aspect—may 
help to take the sting out of your offences, and 
give to.a wicked deed the colouring of a noble 
one ?” 

Nicholas replied with knitted: brows, ina 
quick and stern. voice: 

** What I have done I am not coward, enough 
to deny, and I never shall. be; neither here, nor 
there, above—if any above or below there be, I 
want nobody to cail my deeds by pretty names. 
Men call them crimes, and I. have no softer 
name. to give them. But I would fain: have 
such.a friend as you.might be. One to whom.I 
could confide my secret: thougits without kneel- 
ing as before a priest,or confessing as. to a 
judge. I sometimes dream of. one.who would 
allow-the poor guilty outcast.to attach himself 
to his affection, and sometimes to repose his 
weary head upon a human heart.” 

Bertram. stared, which the. other observed 
with‘a,smile. 

“ You wonder at:this. You must recolleet that 





“ Unhappy you may: truly call tham,” said the 
other, smiling bitterly; “ unhappy, indeed, for 


I told.youT had once been amongst players.” 





There was a pang of bitterness in his voice 
and manner which moved Bertram strongly. 

“Speak frankly,” he said. “ What is it you 
wish of me ?” 

“This: Will yow run joint hazard with me— 
become what I am and try your fortunes in this 
country ? or take your own course, but now and 
then permit me, when my heart is crazed by 
passion, and I am hipped by solitude and un- 
participated remorse, anguish, despair—what 
you will—to lighten it in your society P” 

“T will have no unlawful connections,’ 
Bertram. 

“But can you, in the other sense, be my 
friend ?” 

“Rash man.! Why should you have such 
boundiless.confidence in one whe has no sympathy 
with your lawless pursuits or your political 
aspirations ?” 

Nicholas. stepped: nearer, to, the young man, 
looked with keen but kindly. investigation in his 
eyes, and then, pressing his, hand, said: 

«* Have you forgotten that poor wretch to whom, 
when perishing amidst.the tumult of the waves, 
you resigned not only your owm security, but 
descended into the perilous and stormy waters 
where your life was at my mercy,? If insucha 
man I have not boundiess.confidence—in whom 
dareI confide? Deeply, oh, deeply, lam in your 
debt! Hvery better feeling of my. nature clings 
to you; every tender emotion of my heart grows 
stronger as 1 look upon you.. Be my friend.” 

“Is it possible? Are youthat man? i re- 
collect. his. forenead; hidden: by. streaming hair ; 
convulsive spasms played about his lips; and 
the face was hidden by.a long beard, and yet— 
yes, I do recognize you.. It:is tne same face!” 

“Tam he; and but for you I should now lie 
in the bowels of a. shark, or rest spitted upon 
some rock.at. the bottom of/the ocean. Let us 
go into the open air out of this, foul. smelling 
vault; it is too like the grave.””’ And then he 
added, with a signa, and in a lower. tone, “Too 
like the grave!’ 

The owls, and other night. birds which had 
found an.asylum. here, disturbed by. the steps of 
the nightly wanderers, soared aloft to the 
highest turrets. 

Moving in silence for some. minutes, both 
stepped out through the pointed arch of a 
narrow gateway into the open air upon.a lofty 
battlement. 

Here Nicholas seized. Bertram’s, hand with 
the action of one. who would, have checked him 
at some dangerous point; and, making a gesture 
which expressed “ Look before you!’ led.bim 
to the outer edge. of the wall. 

At this moment the full moon,in perfect giory 
burst from behind a towering: pile of clouds, 
and illuminated a region such as the young man 
had hitherto scarcely conceived by description. 

Dizzily he. looked. down upon. what seemed a 
bottomless abyss at his feet. 

The abbey wall, on which he stood, built 
with colossal art, was but the crest orsurmount- 
ing of a steep-and' monstrous. wall of rock, 
which rose out of depths in which his eye could 
find no point.on which to settle. 

On the other side of this immeasurable gulf 
lay in deep shadow the main range of Snowdon, 
whose base was perhaps covered with thick 
forests, but whose summit and declivities dis- 
played a dreary waste, 

Dazzled by. the grandeur of the spectacle, 
Bertram. would. have sought repose for his, eye 
by turning round; but tne new scene was, if 
not. greater, still more. striking. rom his 
lofty station he overlooked the: spacious ruins 
of the entire monastery, as its, highest points, 
silvered. over by the moonlight, snot up from 
amidst the illimitable night of ravines, chasms, 
and, rocky peaks that formed: the, dependencies 
of Snowdon. 

Adding to these. permanent features of the 
scene the-impressive accident of the time—mid- 
night, with a universal stillness|in the air, the 
whole became like a, fairy. seene, in, which the 
dazzled, eye comprehended only the total im- 
pression, without the separate details or the 
connections, of its different parts. 

Se much, however, might be inferned from 
the, walls which lay near with respect to those 
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which gleamed in the distance—that the towers 
and building of the Abbey had been for the 
most part built upon prominent peaks: of rock. 
Those only, which were so founded, had re- 
sisted the hand of Time, while the cross walls 
which connected’ them, wanting such a rocky 
basis, had fallen in. 

Solemnly above all the chapels and’ turrets 
rose, brilliantly illuminated by tne moon, the 
main: tower. Upon a solitary crag; that started 
from the deeps, it stood with a boldness that 
seemed to proclaim defiance on the part of man 
to Nature, and set the victorious efforts of his 
hands over all'her-opposition. 

Round about it every atom of the connecting 
masonry had mouldered’ away and’ sunk into 
heaps. of rubbish below, so that all possibility 
of reaching the tower seemed to be cut off. 

But beyond this tower Gothic fretwork and 
imperfect windows rose from the surrounding 
crags, and in many places were seen pillars 
springing from two dissevered points of rock— 
rising higher and higher—and at last inclining 
towards each other in vast arches; but the cen- 
tral stones that-should have locked the archi- 
traves of the mighty gates were wanting; and 
the columns stood to a fanciful eye like two 
lovers, whom nature and" pure inclination have 
destined for each other; but: whom some: mali- 
cious mischance‘has separated for ever. 

Bertram shut his eyes’ before the exciting 
spectacle ; and: when he opened them again, his 
guide said with atranquil voice, in which, how- 
ever, a tone of exultation> might’ be distin- 
guished : 

“This is Griffith.ap Gauvon, of which I lately 
spoke to you.” 

All words, as Bertram felt, would: fail to ex- 
press the strength of. his. emotions ;, language 
would but have violated the solemnity of tne 
thoughts which riveted. his gaze to the scene 
before him.. He wasisilent, therefore, and in a 
few moments his companion resumed: 

“Bertram, I often stand here upon the edge 
of this giddy precipice; and look down upon the 
dread tranquility of the spectacle. Often I feel 
as though I wanted no friend; as though nature, 
the mighty wother, were a sufficient friend 
that fulfilled@’all my wishes—a friend far better 
and wiser than any which‘ the false world can 
offer! Come a little further!” 

He led him sideways from that part of 
the building out of which they: had issned'by 
the little portal about a-hundred yards beyond 
it. 

The wall, there scarce three-feet. wide, stood 
nearly insulated; arid was, on the, one side 
bounded by the abyss just. deserived, and on 
the other by what migat have been an inner 
court, that lay, however, at least three; stories 
deep below. Nothing but a cross-wall, which 
rose above tie court towards a little tower, 
touched this. main wall. 

At the extremity of this, where it: broke off 
abruptly, both stopped: 

Hardly forty steps removed from them, rose 
the great tower, whith.in past times doubtless 
had been connected witi the point at which 
they stood; but was now divided by as déep a 

. gulf _as that which lay to the outside wall. 

«Beyond there is nothing,” said his. guide, 
throwing forward his rignt hand: “‘Often‘do I 
come here:and. think how with but oneshort 
step onwards I migiit; release myself «from all 
that troubles me!”* 

* But the power andthe grandeur of nature 
arrests and awes you ?” 

Right! Look downwards in the abyss be- 
fore us. Deep, deep below, trickles along, be- 
tween pebbles, moss and rocky fragments, a 
little brook. Now it‘islit up by the moon; and 
(Look! Am: I deceived?) at this moment it 
seems to'me as if something: were stirring ; and 
now ‘something is. surely leaping over! But, 
no, it was deception !’”’ The sudden alarm which 
spoke in speech and action abraptly endéd, and 
he resumed,'witii his formerexpressive manner: 
“Often when I have stood here in’ meditation; 
and’ could not’ comprebend: what checked me 
from taking’ that. one: step;.a golden pillar of 
moonlight has’met‘me gleaming upwards from 
that little brook—one-that ‘I have haunted in 





happier days ; and suddenly I have risen as if 
ashamed, and stolen away in silence.” 

** Nicholas, do you believe in God ?” 

“You have guessed my secret. I have lately 
learnt to believe.” 

« By wnat happy chance ?” 

“ Happy!” cried his companion, and laughed 
bitterly. Then he said, “ Listen! I will teil 
you the truth. Leagued with bold and despe- 
rate men, I determined to. rid the world of a 
knot of vipers! For months I waited for the 
moment when they should assemble together, 
in order to annihilate at one blow the entire 
brood! Daily I prayed, if’ you will call THAT 
praying, that this: moment would arrive. But 
month after month passed; we waited, and'de- 
spaired. At length on a day—I remember it 
was at noon—in burst one of our friends! 
Triumph and glory! cried he. ‘This night 
the King’s ministers meet at Lord Harrowby’s! 
At these words many stern conspirators fell on 
their knees; others folded their hands—hands 
(God knows!) but little used to such a folding! 
I could do. neither! I stretched out my: arms 
and cried aloud, ‘ There 1s a Providence !” 

Bertram shrank from him in horror. 

“This,” he said, “is blaspiemous !” 

“Spare your horrors, and your morality: 
Providence, we know, has willed it otherwise; 
The honourable gentlemen, at: whom we: had 
levelled, flourisn in prosperity and honour; and 
my friends moulder beneatin the scaffold !” 

“Having this origin, I presume that your 
faith ina Providence is at present——” 

*“‘Unshaken!|) My dagger was meant for 
Lord Londonderry; and, although he has es- 
caped my wrath, I know not how, a curse seems 
to cling to my blade, that whomsoever L have 
once devoted to it with full determination: of 
purvose, that man——” 

Bertram shuddered, and:said: 

“So then it was a conspirator from: Cato 
Street that:-I delivered:'from death ?” 

“Well! Push the conspirator over the wali; 
if you repent.” 

** Bat what carried. you amongst suchian atro- 
cious band? What could you reap from the 
murder of the English ministers? No merchant 
from Amsterdam stood with a full purse in the 
background,” 

“Qne step leads to another; to begin is often 
of necessity. to go forward’; the rage of licentious 
mobs cannot be stopped until it has consumed 
itself. Upon the smoking ashes of the old 
palaces,:between the overladen scaffold on one 
side and the charnel+house on: the other, blood 
from each side floating the: slippery streets— 
then is man’s worth put to proof; tien it is 
tried not by empty words, however eloquent, 
nor by the overloaded memory, which we call 
knowledge. At such times the strong arm and 
tire deep-thinking head are the powers which 
command.” 

** And'what would you have gained as:chief 
of a wickedly maddened populace ? The grati- 
fying of a mere appetite for destruction? For 
THAT I should: scarce have thought even your 
misanthropy sufficient.” 

«“T will tell you what allured me: the pleasure 
of giving-worth the sway, and merit its deserts. 
Bertram, do not mock me when I tell you—a 
passionate love has crazed my wits: See, here 
is a handkerchief of hers! For ner sake I 
curse-my ignoble life; for her sake I would sink 
its memory in deedsof nobler worth! Oh, that 
all the waters of ocean could cleanse this hand’! 
that I had, for her sake, come up from .that 
deep-sea re-born, pure, though I were as help- 
less, as an infant! One dreadful night——But 
stop! what was that? Did you hear whisper- 
ing below? Steps! Hush! hush!” 

Bertram’s companion suddeniy drew his cloak 
from - his shoulders, rolled it up undér his arm, 
eaught his coat-skirts under both arms, and 
stood with head and body bent forwards, his 
wildly-eager eyes searching and traversing the 
dark piles of building from which they had 
issued—his attitude that of a stag, who, with 
pointed ears and’ lifted fore-foot, prepares for 
the bound: 

Bertram,.too, cast his glance over the walls‘as 
far as tiie lower part of the.ruins, 





At once it struck him that if any hostile 
attack were made, they should be without de- 
liverance—shut in, without other egress than 
that which would be pre-occupied by their 
assailants. 

“I believe I was mistaken,” said. Nicholas, 
drawing his breatn again, just as Bertram 
fancied he saw a stirring of the shadow which 
lay within the gateway at the further end. 

He was on the point of communicating what 
he observed to the other, when: suddenly a shot 
was fired. In that same;instant Nicholas nad 
thrown his cloak into the abyss; and, without a 
word spoken, ran straight, with am agility and 
speed, tnat astonished Bertram, to the archway ; 
from which figures of armed men were now seen 
to issue, apparently with the intention of inter- 
cepting the fugitive. 

Bertram looked anxiously, expecting to see a 
struggle, for Nicholas was running rigat into 
the mouth of the danger. 

But in the midst of his quickest speed he 
enecked himself abruptly, turned to the left, 
leaped down with the instinctive agility of a 
chamois upon; the wall beloy, which, bisecting 
the inner’ court, connected, tne main wall with 
the oucer, and then.ran along upon the narrow 
ridge of this- inner wall, interrupted as it was 
by holes and loose stones. 

At every instant Bertram expected to see him 
fall, never. to rise again. 

But the danger to Nicholas. came from another 
quarter. Tne pursuers; it would seem, had 
calculated.on the intrepidity and-agility of their 
man, and another group of men faced him on 
the opposite side. No choice appeared left to 
the fugitive but to surrender, or to leap down. 
Suddenly he stood still, pulled from his belt a 
brace of pistols, fired one in each hand upon the 
antagonists who stood. nearest to him; and, 
whilst these sarank back in sudden surprise, 
though no one appeared wounded, witn in- 
credible dexterity and. speed ran onward and 
disappeared ! 

In a moment after Bertram thought he heard 
a dull sound, as of a sudden plunge through 
briars and. brambles into tne rubbish below. 
And then all was still. 

“One has burst the net,” exclaimedithe men, 
‘but there stands his'comrade ; and if he prove 
the right -one, no matter what becomes of tue 
other.” 

So saying, both parties approached cautiously, 
to capture Bertram. 

On his part, Bertram had'no wish (as, indeed, 
he had. no power) to escape. Advancing with a 
tranquil demeanour, he surrendered at once; 
and the next moment an Irishman of tne party, 
being summoned to examine his features, held 
up a torch to his face, and’ solemnly pronounced 
the prisoner to: be that Nicholas of whom. they 
were in search ! 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE RESCUE, 


«Com, let’s away from this old monks’ 
nest,” said one of the constables; “for it looks 
uncanny.’ 

“ Ay, Sampson, and who knows bnt some of 
his gang may be lurking behind the pillars ?” 

“Nay, it’s not altogether them that [’m 
thinking of, desperate as they are; but the old 
monks, “with their strange cowls; and the en- 
chanter Merlin; and the Lor’ only knows how 
many ghosts beside ! ! Icould fancy that L saw 
some of them just now at the end of these long 
galleries! Come, men! let’s away.” 

Others, however, objected, saying they were 
starved by long watching in the cold, and wanted 
refreshments. 

It was determined, therefore, to halt. 

Two men staid by the prisoner, whilst. the 
rest collected wood, and soon succeeded in light- 
ing a prodigious fire upon the spacious area be- 
fore the main entrance into the Abbey. 

Round this the party collected: a hamper of 
smuggled claret, which they had fortunately 
intercepted on its road from the Abbey, was un- 
packed. Wine and. the genial warmth of the 
fire disposed all present except the ‘prisoner to 
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mirth and festivity ; and no other soul there but 
seemed to regard it asa point of conscience to 
reward their fatigue and celebrate their success 
by getting royally intoxicated. 

«Why so downcast, my lad ?” said one of the 
constables to Bertram ; “in my youth I was as 
near to the gallows as you are; and yet, you 
see, I am now virtuous, and a man of credit in 
the State.” os 

** Ay, Sampson,” said Kilmary, “ unless 
you’re much belied, you got your reprieve just 
as you were going to be turned off.” 

‘“‘And you, Kilmary, got yours something 
later ; for I’ve often heard that you were cut 
down after hanging some five minutes or so. 
Ha! ha! I remember you. ’T'wasin Wicklow, in 
time of rebellion; when we had so much 
business that we had to get our hangmen 
where we could; and bunglers they often 
were, although it’s true that now and then there 
was not time enough to go through the work 
properly. But, as I was saying, courage, my 
young lad! Were I in your place, I would 
bless my stars that I had fallen into the com- 
pany of honest men and got rid of such rascally 
friends as yours that run away at the pinch. 
You see by this that no dependence can be 
placed upon such villains, and that virtue only 
can be relied on. Ah! my lad, I could preach 
finely to you; but, Lord ! where’s the use of it ? 
If you’re hanged you'll not want it; if you’re 
not hanged you’ll soon forget it.” 

Bertram smiled sadly, and presently his at- 
tention was withdrawn from the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances of his own situation to the striking 
features of the scene before him. 

In the background lay Snowdon, bending into 
a vast semicircus, absorbing into its gigantic 
shadows the minor hills which rested at its 
base ; all were melted into perfect unity, and 
from the height of its main range the whole 
seemed within a quarter of a mile from the spot 
which he himself occupied. 

Between this and the abbey lay a level lawn, 
chequered with moonlight and the mighty 
shadows of Snowdon. 

Of the abbey itself many parts appeared in 
the distance: sullen recesses which were sud- 
denly and partially revealed by the fluctuating 
glare of the fire ; aerial windows through which 
the sky gleamed in splendour, unless when it 
was obscured for a moment by the clouds which 
sailed across; pinnacles and crosses of sublime 
altitude in the remote distance; and in the im- 
mediate foreground the great gateway of the 
abbey and the wide circle of armed men carous- 
ing in the ruddy glow of the fire in sitting or 
recumbent attitudes. 

From this fine natural composition, which he 
contemplated with a half regret that Merlin did 
not really make his appearance from some long 
gallery or gloomy archway to complete the 
wildly romantic scene, Bertram was suddenly 
called off to listen to the conversation, which, 
as the spirit flasks were emptied, had gradually 
risen into the high key of violent altercation. 

A reward of £500 had been offered,as he now 
recoliected, for the apprehension of Nicholas; 
and the dispute turned upon the due appropria- 
tion of this sum. 

‘What the d——1 do you mean, Sampson? 
Don’t I tell you that rank or precedency nas no- 
thing to do in this case, so that’s settled ; we are 
all to share alike.” 

««D—— your impudence!” cried Sampson. 
** Social distinctions in all things. Why, it’s as 
clear as sunlight in October that I, as leader 
and the man of genius, am to have £300; 
and you divide the other £200 amongst 


you. 

““What?” caid the Irishman; ‘“ £200 
amongst eight of us ?” 

“Why, as for you, Kilmary, you get nothing. 
I saw you—you stayed behind and wouldn’t 
venture yourself upon the wail.” 

**No. Red-hair, you sneer off !” exclaimed all 
the rest. 

But Red-hair protested against this, and al- 
most screamed with wrath : 

“Goon! By rights I should have half,” said 
Kilmary, “ for without me you would never have 
known who he was.” 





“Not a farthing more than according to 
merit, and then your share will come short.” 

Kilmary leaped up and clenched his fist: 

“May the great d——1 swallow——” 

But scarce had he uttered a word when a shot 
was fired, then a second—a third—a fourth, and 
a wild shout arose at a little distance off: 

« Cut them down!” 

Sampson had fallen back wounded ; but, full 
of presence of mind, he called out to the Irish- 
man : 

‘Seize him, Kilmary! seize the prisoner, or 
he’ll escape !”” 

But Kilmary had been the first to escape 
himself. Some others rapidly followed. 

Two of greater courage and resolution were 
preparing to execute the orders of the constable, 
when they were suddenly assailed so fiercely 
that one tumbled into the fire, and the other, 
stepping back suddenly, fell and rolled over the 
wounded constable. 

An uproar of shouts and curses arose, and in 
this tamult Bertram found himself seized by two 
stout fellows, who hurried him off, before he had 
time to recollect himself, into the shades of a 
neighbouring thicket. 

ere, where nobody could discover them by 
the light of the fire, they made a halt and cut 
the cords that confined the prisoner. 

‘Take breath for a moment,” whispered one 

of his conductors, “and then away with us 
— thick and thin, before the bloodhounds 
ral ye" 
“Captain Nicholas, shall we give them 
another round?” said a voice which struck 
Bertram as one which he had somewhere heard 
before. 

“No, Tom, no. Let us be quiet whilst we are 
well. We have executed our work in a work- 
manlike style. Another discharge would only 
point out the course of our flight; for fly we 
must: they havea rear guard. It will be well 
if we all reach our quarters this night in 
safety. Disperse quickly, my lads; it is our best 
chance. Good night to you all, and thanks for 
your able services. Mr. Bertram, I will put you 
in your way.” 

All the rest immediately stole away and were 
quickly lost among the shadows of the bushes. 
Bertram again found himself alone with Edward 
Nicholas, who guided him away from the neigh- 
bourhood of the abbey by intricate, almost im- 
practicable, paths up hill and down—through 
blind lanes and within the shadowy skirts of for- 
ests, proceeding once or twice along the pebbly 
channels of the little mountain brooks. On such 
ground Bertram often lost his footing; and 
Nicholas, who kept ahead, was more than 
once obliged to turn back and lend him his as- 
sistance. 

It was with no small feeling of relief, there- 
fore, that he at length found nimseif again upon 
a level path which wound amongst the crags 
and woodland, but in so mazya track that it 
required little less than an Indian sagacity to 
trace it. From this they emerged into a series 
of ridings cut through the extensive woods of 
Tre Mawr, and, as they approached the end of 
one of these alleys, Bertram saw before them a 
wide heath stretching like a sea under the bril- 
liant light of the wintry moon, which had now 
attained her meridian altitude. 

“Here,” said Nicholas, as they issued upon 
the heath, “here we must part; for the road 
I must now pursue would be too difficult for 
@ person unacquainted with the ground. 
You, I suppose, admire this bright moon 
and the deluge of light she sheds; 
so do not I, and I heartily wish some moon- 
struck poet or sonneteer had her in his pocket, 
fora dark night would have favoured our re- 
treat. As itis we must cross the heath by se- 
parate routes. You shall have the easiest. Do 
you see that black point on the heath? Itis a 
stone of remarkable size and shape. When you 
reach it, turn to the left; and then, upon com- 
ing to the peat-trenches, to the right. Goon 
until you arrive at a little hill, from the sum- 
mit of which, and at a point about a mile dis- 
tant, you will observe some inclosures, There 
dwells Evan Williams. Mention my name; he 
will gladly conceal you until the heat of the 





pursuit isover. I will contrive to communicate 
with you in a day or two by means of Tom God- 
ber, the young man who spoke to me as we left 
Ap Gauvon.” 

« Ah! by the way, I thought I knew his voice ; 
he is the son, then, of old Mrs. Gillie Godber from 
Angiesea ?” 

“‘ Exactly ; anda helper in the stables at Wal- 
ladmor Castle. You may trust him safely, for 
he is entirely attached to my interests; but 
now good night, for there is every appearance of 
snow coming on. It has been threatening for 
the last twenty-four hours; cold so severe as 
this is always foretells snow. There will be a 
heavy fall before morning. Good night!” 

So saying, Edward Nicholas struck across the 
heath, leaving Bertram in some perplexity as to 
the course he ought to adopt. 


(To be continued.) 





LOCKING THE STABLE DOOE; 
OR, A LITTLE DISPUTE. 





“ Macarg,” said John, one winter night, 
When the weather was cold and wet, 
“You did not shut the stable door, 
And I wonder you could forget. 
You know that you went there late for eggs, 
And you left the door open, dear ; 
So better go lock it at once, Maggie, 
Or the pony will stray, I fear.” 


“ Why, John, you were in the stable last— 
You went to give Fanny her corn ; 

And I think you had better lock the door, 
If you want her to-morrow morn.” 

“ Maggie, you know that you went for eggs.” 
* Oh, but that was at four o'clock ; 

And if you’re afraid of Fanny, John, 
You had better go turn the lock.” 


«* My boots are off, and my pipe is lit, 
And I’m balancing books to-night ; 

Go, Maggie, and lock the stable door, 
And see if the pony is right. 

I would do it with pleasure myself, 
But I’m busy, as you can see; 

And I really think you ought to learn 
To rely on yourself—not me.” 


He looked at his pretty little wife, 
And she saucily tossed her head : 
“ And really I think that you might see 
I am making to-morrow’s bread. 
And now, when my hands are in the yeast 
Why, John, I am perfectly shocked ! 
I wouldn’t go now to the stable 
If its door should never be locked.” 


“ Very well, love; but if Fanny’s lost 
You must never blame me,” he said. 
Then he turned anew to bills and books, 
And Maggie to kneading her bread. 
But, on! the evening was sad and long, 

And the balances all at fault ; 
And Maggie’s bread did not rise at all— 
It was ruined with too much salt! 


Maggie was silent, busy, and sad, 

And John could make nothing come clear. 
At length he said, with a merry laugh : 

“ Shall we go to the stable, dear ?”” 
So she took the light; he took the key ; 

And they went through the wind and rain; 
But they never for trifles quarrelled more, 

So the lesson was not in vain. 








Hounpereps of people were trying to gain ad- 
mittance to the assembly chamber at Albany. 
A member from the central part of the State, a 
consequential sort of a chap, was pushing and 
crowding everyone in his endeavour to get in. 
A lady, who was being subjected to his rough 
treatment, turned and said: “ You will please 
not push me in that manner.” ‘“ Madam,” said 
the man, stopping for a moment, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, “I am an assem- 
biyman.” ‘Oh, excuse me,” was the lady’s 
reply ; ‘I took you for a gentleman.” ; 
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Orance SHortcaKE.—Put a pint and a half 
of fiour into a sieve, with a heaped teaspoonful 
of French cream tartar and half the quantity 
of soda. Add half acupof butter. Rub the 
ingredients together till the butter and flour are 
thoroughly mixed. The success of the short- 
cake depends largely on this point. Now add 
quickly enough fresh milk to make a dough as 
soft as you can handle. Divide the dough into 
two even pieces, roll each out half an inch thick, 
rub both well with butter, and place one above 
the other. Bake in a quick oven till well done. 
Take enough sweet Florida oranges (the rusty 
fruit is cheaper and just as good for this pur- 
pose), peel the fruit, and with a very sharp 
knife cut it into thin round slices. Remove the 
seeds, cut eavh slice in quarters, separate the 
layers of shortcake as soon as they are baked, 
and strew them with oranges which have been 
well sprinkled with sugar. Pourover them any 
juice which may be left after slicing the oranges, 
and pile the layers together. Set the shortcake 
in a cool oven for five minutes, and serve at 
once. Be careful to use only tne best cream 
tartar and soda. This may readily be procured 
at any good druggist’s shop. 


Roast Berry anp Potato Batis. — When 
your beef is about three-quarters done, pour 
nearly all of the gravy from the dripping-pan. 
Have ready some mashed potato, worked smooth 
with a beaten egg, pepper, and salt, then made 
into balls and rolled in flour. Place them in the 
pan around the meat, and baste until well 
browned. Serve in the same dish with the 
beef. 


ScrampteD Eaes.—Heat one cup of milk in 
a spider, with a piece of butter, a little salt, and 
white pepper ; beat five eggs, pour in, set over 
a very slow fire, and keep scraping from the 
bottom with a spoon until very little remains 
thin; then scrape into a dish without delay, as 
allowing it to harden with whey spoils it. 

Ham Piz.—Butter some slices of bread, and 
lay in a pan; cut into bitsa slice of ham, and 
sprinkie part over the bread; then put on a 
layer of canned tomatoes, with most of the 
juice; then cut fine one onion, mix with the 
remainder of the ham, and spread on; then 
butter more slices of bread and put on top, 
moistening it with tomato juice; cover, and 
bake in a moderate oven two and a half or three 
hours; if dry on top, pour over a little hot 
water, 

Cottece Puppines.—Grate two pounds of 
crumbs of bread, shred half a pound of suet, 
and mix with half a pound of ‘currants, one 
ounce of citron and the same of orange-peel, one 
quarter of a pound of sugar, half a nutmeg, 
three eggs beaten, whites and yelks separately. 
Mix these all together, and make up the pud- 
dings to the size and shape of goose eggs. 
Having melted half a pound of butter in a fry- 
ing-pan, when quite hot stew the puddings in 
it over a stove, turning them two or three times 
till they are of a fine light brown. Serve with 
pudding sauce. 

Sopa Loar.—Take half a pound of butter, 
half a pound of moist sugar, three eggs, one 
teacupful of miik, one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda; rub the butter into the flour, add the 
sugar, whisk the eggs well, stir them into the 
flour, etc., with the milk; dissolve the soda in 
the milk, and beat the whole up together with 
a wooden spoon for some time ; it should not be 
allowed to stand, but be placed in the oven im- 
mediately in a small loaf-tin with paper round 
it, well buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Brrr Tga.—An excellent recive for beef or 
veal tea for a child or invalid: Cut into small 
dice a pound of lean meat, place on the fire with 
two tablespoonfuls of water and a teaspoonful 
of salt ; stir this gently until the gravy is drawn, 
then add a quart of boiling water, simmer 
slowly for three-quarters of an hour, skimming 
off the fat; when done strain through a sieve. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Years passed. Time, and many changes 
around and in the heart of tne elder sister, had, 
in a measure, deadened the sickening sense of 
loneliness and bereavement, which haunted her 
so long after she had mourned over Ellen as one 
dead; Even the days when they two had lived 
together in their uncomfortable home were gra- 
dually assuming a dream-like shape in her me- 


mory. 

Mrs. Bruce had done nobly by her adopted 
child. That girl was one todo honour to any 
hearthstone. Young and gentle and highly 
educated, she was cherished and loved and 
honoured, not only in her adopted mother’s 
home, but wherever and in whatever circle she 
moved; and when it was known that she was 
really and in truth to be the rich lady’s sole 
heiress, many suitors were not wanting. 

Among these there was a youth, the son of an 
old friend of the good woman in question, who 
had been so fortunate as to ingratiate himself 
thoroughly in Mrs. Bruce’s favour. 

She had assisted him (pecuniarily) through 
his collegiate course, for his parents’ means 
were but limited, and the youth was ambitious; 
and when he had entered, subsequently, 
with brignt hopes, on the practice of his profes- 
sion, he had been furnished by her aid with an 
extensive and valuable library. So asa matter 
of duty, as well as of sincerest pleasure, Richard 
Lee was a frequent visitor at the house of his 
benefactress. 

You will readily understand, in consequence, 
that it was to her a very natural thought, and 
a much wished-for consummation, the union of 
these young beings whom she loved with her 
whole heart; and a hundred plausible reasons 
will at once suggest themselves to your mind 
why the lady should at once and completely 
have succeeded in her desire. ' 

I have revealed to you already that wedding 
scene. You know whether the heart of the 
bride responded to the words when she vowed 
to love, honour and obey. Gratitude for the 
kindness of the past—the knowledge of the fact 
that, in wedding Richard Lee, she was but act- 
ing in accordance with her best friend’s, her 
more than mother’s, wishes, were the causes, 
and sufficient causes Margaret thought them, 
for the part she took it upon herself to act in 
that transaction. But there was also another 
reason which the young girl scarcely dared to 
breathe, even to herself, why she should wed 
this man, and that at once. 

There was one who had never sought her 
affections, or her hand in marriage, on whom, 
nevertheless, she had lavished all the affection 
of her heart. Within the “ holy of holies,” in 
her breast she had enshrined him an idoi, but 
no human mind had guessed the worship she de- 
voted to him ; she had kept her secret well. 

Immeasurable was the distance between her- 
self andhim. Too well did she know it. He 
was wedded to another, and never even dreamed 
the homage that young heart rendered to his 
lightest word. And he was one of those mighty 
sons of genius to whom the universal world 
bows down in reverence. The intellectual giants 
honoured and flattered him; his words were 
the wisdom even to wisest, and how should he 
know or care if the girl’s heart beat wildly with 
devotion and love for him ? 

And Margaret, even while she adored, knew 
that such worship was sinful. 

There was nothing repellant, absolutely, to 
her in the youth who spoke with her the mar- 
riage vows. She knew him talented and ambi- 
tious and truthful, but her heart-worship was 
given wholly to another. 

You know now why, in that scene on which 
you looked, she stood so cold and pale and pas- 
sionless. Hx was among the crowd that pressed 


around her to offer their glad congratulations, | 


€ 





and the rich tones of his voice mingled with the 
rest like a strange and powerful chord of music. 
But she had ear for his only, and he named her 
the bride of another, while on his own arm 
leaned the proud and lovely woman he called 
his wife! 

Never did good Mrs. Bruce look with more of 
just pride on her protégée; but had she read the 
untold story of that young heart ? 





CHAPTER VI. 


My story, doubtless, has thus far proved it- 
self a piece of transparency to the reader, and 
he knows who was the child watching alone be- 
side the dying woman, leaving her for a mo- 
ment while she slept to beg in the streets, and 
nursing her with little aid from neighbour or 
friend, bestowing on the penniless woman all 
the devotion and care she could have lavished 
on her had she been the richest lady in the 
land. You know that it was she who wept with 
that fair bride one wintry morning long ago in 
a fireless room, when they were destitute of all 
life’s comforts, and deserted by their father. 

It remains for me to explain how this woman 
came to be her guardian. 

When Margaret was gone out in search of 
food and a more comfortable shelter, which ex- 
pedition turned out so well for herself, Ellen, 
exhausted by hunger, sunk into a sound sleep. 
For a long time she slept on undisturbed, 
dreaming, poor child, of every imaginable com- 
fort she had not, and enjoying her plenty in the 
bright land of fancy. 

But full soon must she be awakened to the 
dull reality, for a human hand was laid heavily 
upon her, and a loud voice roused her, saying: 

“Why do you sleep with your doors open 
here? You’ll freeze to death!” 

The child started up, thoroughly wakened at 
once, and, frightened and wondering, cried : 

** Margaret ! Margaret!” 

The woman pointed to a drift of snow, which 
had gathered in the middle of the room, and 
said, by way of explanation, that she might 
calm the child’s fears: 

** Your door was open, and I saw there was no 
fire on the hearth, and I thought I’d look in 
and see if anybody lived here. Why, child, 
you'd ha’ froze stark and stiff if I hadn’t woke 
ye.” 

“T’m very cold,” replied Ellen, her voice 
little raised above a whisper; and, lying down 
again, “ Let me sleep till Margaret comes; she 
went to get some bread !” 

“Where is your ma, child ?” 

“ Dead !” replied Ellen, mechanically. 

‘Where is your pa, then? Is he dead too ?” 
_ “No; he went away and left us this morn- 
ing.” 

«*When is he coming back? What are you 
going todo? You'll freeze to death here!” 

“No, Ishan’t freeze. Margaret will come; 
Hz isn’t coming at all!” said the child, impa- 
tiently, her eyelids growing heavier every mo- 
ment. 

**She’Jl die here, that’s plain!” thought the 
woman ; “she shall go home with me.” 

No sooner was this determination formed 
than she proceeded to carry it into effect. 
Wrapping the unresisting child in her own 
shawl, she shook her soundly, so as fully to 
awaken her, and said, or rather screamed, in her 
ear: 

“Come, I’m going to take you home with 
me, where there’s a good fire and plenty to 
eat! Come on, for it’s getting dark, and I’ve 
work yet to do to-night !” 

«But where’ll Maggy go?” asked Ellen, now 
quite awake. ‘ Who'll feed and warm her ?” 

** If she comes back and finds you not here, 
she’ll go to one of the neighbours and stay over 
night,” replied the woman, hurrying away. 
«« Now see how fast youcan walk; I'll bring you 
back to-morrow.” 

With this assurance she walked away with 
Neliy very rapidly, further into the suburbs of 
the city. 

And the rext morning—why did she not re- 
deem her promise? Woy, for days and days, 
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in.consequenee of a dreadful cold taken that 
night from her exposure tothe storm (for she 
had walied the long distance without shawl or 
cloak, having wrapped her thin blanket cover- 
ing ebout Ellen), she was confined to the house 
and to her bed with sickness! 

The child at first cried a great deal when she 
found the woman could not go with her back to 
her home, but when-~she saw how sick the poor 
creature was, and heard her cough so dread- 
fully, she ceased urging her every moment to 
take her back again. 

When, at last, the poor woman was able to 
creep out into the street, the first place to 
which she directed. her steps was to the house 
where she had found the little girl, and—it was 
burned to the ground! 

This woman was a widow and childless, and 
of good and tender heart; but here the simi- 
larity between her and Margaret's protectress 
ended. It.is needless to say she never saw, nor 
even heard of, the inquiries which were. pub- 
lished respecting the little girl who had fallen 
to her care. Destiny seemed to exert a power- 
ful hand in ordering the respective. places of 
those children—seemed to have established 
them immutably in stations of life wider asun- 
der than are the Poles. 

There were two or three of the dead woman’s 
friends who came to the burial. Tie coffin was 
carried to the grave by their husbands, and 
Nelly followed the corpse, a mourner full of 
sorrow. 

There was.a clergyman, & poor man, too, and 
he prayed long and earnestly over the grave 
when the coffin was hid in the ground; he 
prayed for THE CHILD OF THE Wipow. He was 
right, though he did not. know the relationship 
existing between the sobbing girl and the dead. 
She was even.as a child, and she mourned the 
loss of her mother ! : 

That funeral day was the darkest, saddest 
day the poor girl had ever known. Life-seemed 
to her but one long path leading through ‘dark- 
ness, and as she went from the graveyard with 
the toiling women, holding fast the good minis- 
ter’s hand, she wished with all'the eagerness of 
her young heart that she also might speedily 
be laid to rest there, never to waken again, 

It was summer-time, but the day was very 
gloomy. Thesky was dark with clouds, nota 
bird’s song was to be heard, and the low, deep 
tones of the wind sounded like a heavy sigh 
breathed over the earth. 

Ellen went home from the burial with one of 
the poor women, who would not hear of her 
going back again to the lonely place where she 
had lived. For several weeks she remained 
there, sick with grief and longiwatching. Dur- 
img that time, in compliance with her wish, Mrs. 
Graham was seeking to obtain for hera place in 
the house of one of the women wao employed 
her occasionaily. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Netty is thirteen years old now; she may look 
upon herself as her own «mistress, for there is 
no one who has any natural claims upon her. 
To youth the thought of independence is a dar- 
ling, preciously cherished one, but it is difficult 
for anyone who has not been circumstanced as 
was little Nelly, to conceive what wretchedness 
there was in the knowledge that there were 
none to guide, none to counsel, none to aid her, 
as she stood about to embark on ‘the stormy 
waters of an untried life. 

She must work, henceforth—ah, reader, do 
you know what that means? Not as-she had 
oftentimes toiled before—to help her protector, 
to aid herin her labours. It must be in afar 
different manner. She must go toa place ina 
family of which she knew nothing, truly speak- 
ing—must serve as a servant there. She was 
very young, a stranger to the ways of those 
with whom she would live. Heremployers would 
think it was their lot to have to bear-much be- 
cause of her ignorance and unskillfulness; but 
SHE, poor young thing, would she not also have 
to bear much? Would they care.to think if she 
were ever pleased or gratified; would the tastes 





of the little servant-girl be ever held in con- 
sideration ? would they think of heras human ? 
She must bear and suffer, and a dangerous ex- 
periment it would prove to speak out in her own 
behalf, even when wrongfully abused ; she must 
be always faithful and enduring, and the hope 
of the reward of a kind word from her dear old 
friend who could. never again smile on her, and 
encourage her, and téll her if she was doing 
well—even that was denied her. 

Nelly had quite recovered from her illness, 
and was beginning to cherish more cheerful 
theughts of the future, for Mrs. Graham -was 
sure of finding her a situation in the :house of 
one of her employers. One night when she 
came home, her day’s work well accomplished, 
there was a broader smile on her face than usual, 
and warmer emphasis in the kiss she gave the 
little girl. 

“T’ve good news for you, child’ she whis- 
pered, and then went bustling about the house, 
preparing supper for her good man and ‘the 

vs. 

When their wants were supplied, and they 
had gone ont again into the street, some of 
them to their labour, and Mrs: Graham was .at 
last seated, and making preparations for a fine 
smoke, Nelly could restrain her curiosity .no 
longer. 

Drawing :a little bench close beside the old 
woman, she sat resting her head.on her knee, 
and saying: 

“You’ve.gota good place for me, mammy, I 
know: you have; and I’m to:go to some ilady’s 
house to live ?” 

“ Yes, child, it’s just.so ; but)I wish Iwas to 
keep you for my own! A girl is more of a com- 
fort to a hard-working woman like me, when:I 
sit down of a night to rest, thana. pack;of romp- 
ing ‘boys is. You’ve.made the old place look 
quite cheerful like, since you’ve been ‘here, 
Nelly, by your handy ways.” 

* But you have been so: kind to:me!. You 
have got me.a place where I can-do for myself, 
and not bea-burden to anybody. Youare all 
the friend I -have—oh, I shall think of you very, 
very often, and I'll come to\see you when they 
let meout, and you'll go to the graveyard where 
SHE is, sometimes, won’t you, mammy ?” 

** Yes, child ! -yes, always when you want me. 
And I. tell you it will bea pleasure to see your 
pretty face here often—you’ll be-more merry, 
though, when you go up to the fine house where 
I’ve got a,place for you.” 

«T hope it isn’t very great,” murmured 'the 
ehild. ‘“ What’ll I have to do there, do you 
think ?” 

“I ’spect what they'll wanto’ you most:is, to 
*tend door, and wait on ’em. They’re a nice 
kind of people, and not stingy—a kind o’** live 
and let live’ sort of folks. You'll suit, I know, 
if youtry. And you willtry ?” 

«Yes, mammy, it shan’t*be my fault.if they’re 
not pleased. But I know they’ll never care for 
me.as you have cared, and as sum:did.” 

« Well, child, P’ll teil you what—’tain’t their 
nature to,” was Mrs. Graham’s comforting 
assurance ; “rich folks ain’t like poor folks any 
how; it takes the poor to Frexu. I don’t know 
as it’s their fault, either. If they could only 
change places with us kind of folks for cnce, 
they’d know more’n they do now. But it’sa 
kind-of comfort to: know ‘that every house has 
its cupboard of .bones !”’ 

With this ‘family, in whose employ Mrs. Gra- 
ham secured a place for Nelly, she remained 
more than a year. Kind, good<hearted people, 
as the old woman: had foretold, they were, and 


the comforts of life became more familiarly ; 


known to the little waiting-maid there than they 
had ever been before. Theduties imposed upon 
her were few and light, and they were always 
well performed, and Nelly Wood gave general 
satisfaction in the large household in which she 
was employed. 

But soon after the twelvemonth of her:resi- 
dence there had expired, the body of servants 
were at once dismissed, the ‘house’ shut-up,:and, 
without any explanation, its owners departed 
for parts unknown, 

«Never mind, dear,” said the friendly Mrs. 
Graham, when Ellen turned to her foricounsel, 





«I was thinking some time ago of a place 
better than the one youlye'had, and I’ve spoke 
to the lady, ’cause I heerd the folks up in the 
big house you lived in-was going to quit.” 

And Ellen’s guide was successful in this effort 
to serve the friendless girl also;'for in’a few 
days she was accompanying ‘her to ‘the new 
place of service. 

The heart of Nellie failed her as she-thought 
of the kind people with whom: she ‘had lived, and 
of the strangers to whom she was now going ; 
and closely did she clasp’ the hand of ‘the aged 
labouring woman as though she' feared parting 
with her, assuring her more than a’dozen times 
that she would:come often’ back to’ visit her and 
the children. 

Mrs. Graham seemed to*know what was going 
on in theming of’ the girl ;‘for,as they passed 
through the neatly-gravélled’ walk, which was 
bordered with many flowers, to the (kitchen 
door, she whispered to Neélly: 

** Never mind ; don’t ‘be afraid. T’lstay till 
you get acquainted a little. You'll like these 
folks.” 

* This is the girl your-mistress engaged,” -she 
said, in explanation’ to one of the servants, when 
they entered the basement. ‘* How isyour lady 
this morning ?” 

** Poorly,” answered the other; ‘I fear-she’s 
not long for this world.” 

«I’m sorry, poor creetur ; she’s so young, and 
good, and handsome.” 

“Yes, it 1s too bad. .The doctors say she 
hasn’t no disease—it’s ‘a decline like; just kind 
o’ sinking away as one sinks to-sleep.” 

“ Maybe she wouldn’t care to see Nelly just 
now ?” asked Mrs. Graham,'looking toward the 
door, and still standing. 

“IT tnink not,” replied the servant, kindly; 
“but you can leave her here, and toward noon, 
when the lady lites, ’ll go up-with her—it’s a 
pity you should lose half a day’s work waiting.” 

Ellen turned quickly toward her ‘friend, as 
though she would implore her to stay; but she 
did not speak. 

“What is it, dear? Shali I stay?” asked 
Mrs. Graham. 

“No, no!’ answered Ellen; “*go now, ‘because 
you must ; but docome im fora minute to-night, 
if this place is in your way.” 

Yes, I’ll come, if ‘it’s miles out of my way, 
darling ; ‘it'll be only a few hours afore I’ll be 
here to-night.” Having said this, she hastened 
away to her labours. 

Ellen sat in the kitehen the greater part of 
the morning, assisting the servants, and winning 
the best opinions by her kind and obliging 
manners. At last the message came, saying 
that the mistress desired the new waiting-maid’s 
appearance ; and, notwithstanding the experi- 
ence she had already had, it was with a fearful 
heart. that.she obeyed the cail. 

As she entered’ the chamberof. the invalid, her 
step was slow, and her eye downcast, but when 
Ellen heard the lady’s voice speaking -so.kindly 
and encouragingly, she raised her eyes, and ‘it 
seemed to her that she stood in.the presence of 
some.good genii, who had ata word, and stroke, 
created’the beautiful. place in which she was. 

The large windows of the apartment were 
thrown. open, but the blaze of sunlight was shut 
out from the room by outer and inner blinds. 
Many vases of freshly gathered flowers filled the 
pleasant place with their sweet perfume, and 
the white furniture, the snow-like drapery of 
the bed, the delicately tinted carpet, all con- 
spired to make the sick lady’s prison house a 
delightful one, the very shrine of purity and 
beauty. 

The lady was reclining on a sofa when Ellen 
entered the room; near her was.a cradle, and an 
infant, the young girl:thought the most beauti- 
ful in the world, was sleeping it. 

«©Come and sit down by me,” said the sick 
woman, kindly, when the servant/had left her 
with the mistress, and, with-a’ slow: step ‘and 
timid manner, Ellen approached to the 
cushioned bench pointed out to’her. 

““Youcare young,” ‘sdid ‘the lady,' younger 
than: Ithad thought—do you think“you will be 
able to:aid. me mueh in taking care of niy. little 
one ?” ‘ 
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«Oh, yes, I'm sure—Iil try, ma’am,” an- 
swered Ellen, concluding her reply in a bash- 
ful-tone, far unlike tke eager, nappy manner 


witn which she.had commenced it. 
“<How old:are you, : ~ se 
* dlmsost—m0, a «mere’n fourteen.” 


“And ‘have yyou «ever lived out bédfore my 
chiki?” 
“Yes, ama‘am, «a ‘litfhe over a twelvemonth ; 
bat there wa'n*tanyy children at Mrs. Gray's.” 
"Do you ‘think 7you -will like it here, then, if 
you ‘know mothing about taking care of 
chiliiren'?” 


“Oh, ae a soon. (Mrs. Gray 
thoughtme quick «at learning the ways of her 
house—anii L love yyour'little baby.” 

Between‘a mistress*o kind as this mew one, 
and @ servant ‘so ‘tractable and good as Ellen, 
there was no prospect of dissatisfaction or in- 
justive.on the one ‘hand, or neglect or ingrati- 
tuileon*the otirer. “‘ Thehaby” was the pet 
ee ee + a ne 
other 


citgerside, ithe atinnion and on they sath 


tress, anil ther poor Grienil, with .a , was 

‘tocsurnender one hope she ‘had i 
that ‘hersson Willie mig win Nellie 
for ‘his wife—for he, 


moor ‘fellow, »was 
a ee nei = she, to Mrs. m iii 
seemed ailmmest as much a Jdady 
Srecieonscdl line giant ‘folks -who ‘lived in ‘the 
fine ‘houses. 

In the burial ground, which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of this old woman’s home, there was 
one grave which, when the weather permitted, 
was visited regularly one day in every seven by 
Nellie Wood and her friend. And among a 
hundred neglected graves that were marked “by 
no headstone, and no care of surviving rela- 
tives, there ‘was one which was made very con- 
spicuous ‘by'the green and well-kept sod, and 
the flowers which, during the spring and sum- 
mer and autumn months, were found blooming 
there. It ‘was a sacred place to both those 
hearts who visited it ‘so often, and they never 
turned from the else so dismal graveyard with- 
out an“inward assurance that they had ‘been 
made better, more patient, more charitably dis- 
posed ‘toward the world, ‘by their momentary 
rest in the solemn place. Gratefully, most grate- 
fully, was the memory of the dead friend 
cherished by the orphan girl, and it. was.one of 
her proudest hopes that some day she might 
erect a'tombstone there to'the memory of her 
beloved dead. 

The summer months passed away, the 
dreary autumn rains set in, and the cheerfulness 
which had, during the warm, sunshiny weather, 
marked ‘the invalid, disappeared; she seemed 
lost in gloomy thought, which the presence of 
her husband, who was devoted in his attentions, 
failed to brighten or remove. 

During the day the little nurse was usually 
her sdle‘companion, and the gentle manners of 
Nelly, her affection for'the child so much en- 
trusted to her care, her beauty,and craving for 
knowledge, made her an object of more than 
common interest to the sick lady. One dark day, 
when the books were laid aside, the baby asleep, 
and the stillness to the invalid was becoming 
intolerable, with a sort of vague, listless ouri- 
osity, she turned to Ellen, asking, abruptly 

«When you ‘first came here, T think they told 
me you were an orphan—that you have no 
father or mother living? How sad it must be to 
be an orphan!” 

“It is too true. 
I do not remember her atall. 
remember, and that is all.” 

** Where did he live? Do you remember his 
last sickness ?” 


Mother died-long, long ago. 
Father I can just 


‘| @£all that friend shad ‘been ‘for her 
jiamto her ‘OFES 5 
‘|out to service.” 


as the 


“He was not ill—he did not die raxn—he left 
us a great, great while ago, and I never have 
seen him since.” 

“Was he poor ?” 

“ Yes, ma'am, VERY ‘poor. 

« But you said us, he left us ; were theremany 
of you ?”’ 

**Only my sister and I. ‘Sometimes I have 
thought he was not our father, or ne would not 
have deserted us, leaving us without a morsel 
to eat, and we had no money to get food.” 

“I should have thought you had forgotten all 
this, for you mmest caave been very young. 
But your sister:has tela you often, I suppose.” 

“JT have mo sister mow,” answered Ellen, 
sadly ; “ she, too, as dead, orawas lost long ago. I 
am alone.in*theworld.” 

“Dead! ‘lest?’ 
wrising on “time s0fa, she examined more closely 
‘than lséfore ‘the features of the young girl. 
ae then, what became-.of you when you lost 

sad 

“A woman ‘took me—she found me 
half-dead with cold and hunger—she gave mea 
home.” 

“The one who browght yon here ?” 

“No,” answered Blicn,.and the remembrance 
int tears 
‘she died ‘aéfore I ever went 


‘Was she kkind ‘to:you,:child ?”’ 
ty She wasmy ancther—I iost my all when she 


“ Oh, no?” exdlaimeil ‘the lady, and her head 
was buried in the:pillows.of “the lounge, and for 
many moments ‘there was dead silence in the 
room. Then sheronsed‘herself, sitting up again. 
She beckoned to Bllen,:and said in a “trembling 
proving | whisper: “Come close mp to me— put syour 
arms about my neck, sand tell me -your name ! 
JItismot Jarvis, it is someting else! 
come, __ ait, if yyou-are Elien—Nelly Wood— 
come’! 

And she stretched out her arms as though she 
would clasp Ellen to her breast. 

With a glad cry: 

«Tt is that—Nelly Wood—yes, it is that—oh, 
T have tried so many, many times to think what 
that name was; and you, you arz Margaret— 
my Margaret?” exclaimed the little waiting- 
maid, as she flung herself beside the lounge and 
sobbed aloud. 

But Margaret did not answer, did not hear 
aught save ‘the first quick reply, “Itis rHaT;” 
she had fainted quite/ away. 

When, after the g child’s repeated exer- 
tions to arouse her:sister, Margaret’s eyes at last 
opened, and beheld the slight form of the dear 
little Nelly bending over her, she whispered, 
lovingly : 

“T have prayed and honed so many times that I 
might see you and be with you, Nelly, for but 
one moment before I die. And lately it has 
been the only thought I have cherished, that 
we might meet once more.’ 

* And we shall not ever again be parted, shall 
we, Margaret? You will love me as when we 
lived in that poor place—we shall be always to- 
gether now! shall we? shall we?” 

“Yes, always!’ repeated Margaret, as again 
and again she pressed her thin lips to the brow 
of the happy Ellen; ‘and you will be wellnow, 
Mrs.—Maggy! [ will te your doctor, and give 
you medicines and nurse you,,;and——” 

"Yes! yes! you will be my own dear Nelly. 
We have both something to live for now. God 
bless you! God bless you!” 

Away with doctors, and their now so useless 
stuffs! Margaret Lee did not need them after 
that happy morning; she had discovered a 
sovereign panacea, such as they had not, such as 
they could not find—had been aroused from the 
dream of imagination which had well nigh proved 
fatal; and now she has quite learned tolove the 
noble young husband who bore so long and pa- 
tiently with her, and he has for ever‘taken the 
place of that-unholily worshipped idol that was 
once throned on a lofty pedestal in her young 
heart. 

That white-robed bed-chamber bears no re- 
semblance now to the chamber of death. There 
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are roses blooming brightly on the.face of the 
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repeated the invalid, and, 


Come,. 





beautiful wife, as on your own, my gentle re oader, 
and I doubt if there are many happier homes on 
earta than the homeof Richard Las. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Let the curtain ‘be ‘drawn aside once more. 
Another scene beforewve part. 

What, another exhibition of misery? Yes! 
look on the miser’s death-bed ! 

You see him lying on'that heap of straw, the 
.grey-haired old man, whose life nas long been 
devoted to that one unhallowed object—the 
gathering of gold. He is dying. Tere is but 
one to stand beside his death-bed and »watch ag 
tine spark of life flickers away. There is but 
one to close his eyes when his cold heart shail 
have stilled its beatings. But, alas! there is not 
even one to weep when he is gone! There are 
none‘to miss him by the fireside—noneto whom 
the world willseem less beautiful when he is 
laid aside—none to whom bis bent ‘form is an 
object of love and reverence—nonetin whom he 
has inspired other than-one feeling, that of in- 
tense disgust and fear ! 

He who stands by him anf watches the de- 
i. i does so with no sympathizing, loving 
eyes is whole soul revolts from ‘the duty 
which devolves upon him. 

‘Now mind,” said the dld man, speaking 
slowly, and striving to riseim his bed.; “mind 
what I’ve said. Just as quick as ever I'm. dead, 
do what I’ve told ye. You're the only ‘being I 
ever trusted—mind rou don’t deceiveme! Tf 
you do, I’ll haunt you all :your life, and «make 
you pay more for the cursed gold than ‘it’s all 
worth.” 

They are his last words. You see he has fallen 
back ; he is quitedead! 

The gentleman who has watched the miser’s 
last moments is bending over him. He feels nis 
hand—it is cold. He listens—the heart has 
stopped its beating! No breath comes from the 
nostrils—yes, he is DEAD! Let the curtain 
drop—it has descended on him for ever more. 

The watcher descended from the chamber of 
death—his face bore witness to the terriblescene 
he had beheld—he waseager to beaway from 
the house that contained even the mortal re- 
mains of such a spirit. Giving some money to 
the man and woman whom he met at the foot 
of the stairs, he said'to'them calmly : 

‘Prepare him for burial to-morrow at two 
o’clock. I will be in attendance at that hour.” 

And he passed out. 

In a few days every leading paper in the city 
of —— contained an announcement that the two 
children of the late Joshua Wood, named Mar- 
garet and Ellen Wood, of the respective ages 
of —— and —— years, would hear something 
greatly to their advantage by applying at the 
office of Benjamin Bayes, 80, Chestnut Street. 

The old miser had starved himself, and left 
to the children he deserted in their helpless- 
ness, a fortune, amounting to fifty thousand 
pounds; and a portion of that money, which 
the old man loved so well, has built a home for 
the orphaned, the deserted, the poor, and the 
destitute, where a multitude of weak and help- 
less ones have learned to bless the names of the 
miser’s noble children. 

And the days of Mrs. Graham’s labour and 
care on earth are over now; for Ellen Wood 
never forgot who, under Providence, had be- 
friended her and led her to the home of her 
sister Margaret. 

Bat not alone in the homes of the living has 
her presence been seen and felt. A certain, 
well-kept, well-remembered grave, perpetuates 
in the world the name of one whose deed of 
charity, albeit she was poor and despised on this 
earth, nas doubtless, ere this, been rewarded in 
heaven. For the voice whose decree no man can 
revert has surely said unto her: 

«Friend, come up higher.” 


[THE ‘END.] 








In the ten years since its discovery the tele- 
phone has come into use im ail civilized coun- 
tries, and some of tne semi-civilized- 
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CHAPTER I. 


“HusH, my darling, hush !” and the speaker 
folded a baby closer to her bosom. ‘“ Have we 
far to go now?” she asked, speaking to a 
huddled-up form close beside her ; but the only 
response to her question was a disturbed growl 
from the human bundle in the corner sleeping 
off the effects of drink. 

An old-fashioned waggon was lumbering over 
the heavy road, with its broad wheels crunching 
the hard stones mercilessly, as they passed slowly 
along to the tinkle of the horses’ collar-bells. 
The fore part of the waggon was devoted to 
parcels and packages of various kinds, whilst a 
portion at the back was set apart for the use of 
passengers unable to afford the luxury of travel- 
ling by coach, for our story opens in the latter 
days of those good old times when gas was scarce 
and rushlights plentiful. 

There were four passengers—the woman with 
the infant already mentioned, a little girl, and a 
man sleeping uneasily in the most comfortable 
corner. 

“ What a night!’ saidthe woman. “ Are you 
warm ?” she added, as she felt for the little girl 
nestling close beside her; “‘come near to me, 
pet, and put your head under my shawl.” 

The action of stretching out her hand dis- 
turbed the child at her breast, and it uttered a 
plaintive whine, as if in pain. 

** Sissy here is very ill. Oh!” she added, in 
‘a troubled voice, “if we were only at some place 
where we could get relief for her!” 

And so they lumbered sluggishly along 
through the pattering rain and the gusts of wind. | 





“*Woa!” shouted the driver from the front. 
“‘ Last stop but one, thank goodness! If you want 
anything to keep the cold out, missus, you had 
better get down. Westop here a few minutes.” 

The man peeped through the opening in 
the canvas at the back, and, without waiting for 
a reply, entered the wayside inn. 

The sudden stoppage roused the sleeping hus- 
band, who threw off his blanket of straw, and, 
rising, shook himself after the manner of a 
Newfoundland dog just out of the water. 

A stable-light swinging from the canvas 
roof showed him to be a tall man, with a prema- 
turely old look about him. Dissipation had 
made him a complete wreck, yet there was a 
military air and a trace of elegant manners 
visible through his general bearing, which at 
once told of better days and early luxury. 

He fumbled vacantly in each of his pockets, 
and, finding nothing there but a faded handker- 
chief and a pair of soiled gloves, muttered : 

“By Jove! a night like this, and not a coin 
left!” 

“T’m so cold and hungry, ma,” whispered the 
little girl. 

** Hush, my darling! we shall soon be at our 
journey’s end,” said the mother, ina soothing 
tone. ‘* Yourda hasspent all our money; he 
has given it, you know, to the carrier to let us 
ride,”’ she added, as if anxious to screen her hus- 
band as much as possible. 

**Cold and hungry!” he muttered again, re- 
proachfully. “Ill try the inn, and I'll bring 
you something if tnere’s a human heart or credit 
in the place,” and he descended from the 
waggon. 

** Lost, lost !’ sighed the wife as he departed, 
“and I dread to think what the end will be! My 
poor children!” and the tears rose to her eyes as 
she clasped her little ones closer to her form, as 
if to shield them from some impending danger ! 

The feeble light shone on her wan face, which, 
though white and worn with suffering and sick- 
ness, still bore evidence how beautiful she must 
have been once. 

The ostlers were attending to the horses, and 








BETTER GET DOWN.” ] 


the bells jingled as loudly as ever as they shook 
the rain-drops from theirshaggy manes. Weakly 
candles, shrouded in stable-lanterns, glimmered 
here and there. Heavy forms, armed with wisps 
of hay or straw, moved about in lumpy haste, 
their voices sounding hoarse in the thick, damp 
air; and so the time went on. Wait, wait! The 
rain still pattered and the drops ticked off the 
seconds, which rapidly grew into minutes. At 
last the carrier returned, and, glancing through 
the opening, said, in a surly voice, as he jerked 
his head in the direction of the inn : 

“He’s a cure, he is, missus! He’s fallen in 
wi’ jolly company, and he don’t seem anxious to 
move. See if ye can get him away, for I’m past 
my time now, and if he don’t come I mun goon 
wi out him.” 

The poor wife started, but, bidding the little 
girl remain, she at once sought the inn. 

As she passed the door her heart chilled as 
she heard a burst of drunken laughter and her 
husband singing a humorous song! He had 
found his way to an inner room and forgotten all 
about her and the children. 

She clutched her child closer as, half fainting, 
she fell against the settle which divided the 
kitchen and passage like a wooden wall. 

The landlady appeared—a grim, gaunt woman 
with hard features and a stony voice. Her 
face grew harder than ever, as she saw the poor 
woman’s faded and helpless appearance. 

“ And pray,” she asked, in flinty tones, “ what 
may you want?” 

«Water, water!” was the gasping answer. 

** Water ?” echoed the woman, ‘And do you 
think I keep my house open to serve water ? 
There’s a pump outside, and I make you free of 
it, ma’am——” 

“For God’s sake, have pity at leaston my 
poor child !”’ and the baby unconsciously added 
to its mother’s pleading voice with a series of 
moans. 

“A baby, too! Oh, indeed! I shail be asked 
next to turn my house into a hospital. There! 
I’ve no time to waste with you. I pay rates 
and taxes, so be off as you came!” 
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“*God forgive you, and my husband, too! 
sighed, as sne moved towards the door. 

By this time she was aware the little girl had 
left the waggon. Creeping to her mother and 
putting her arms round her skirts, she said : 

“Don’t cry, ma, andI wont be cold or hungry 
any more!” 

And so they leaned against the wall, a hope- 
less, sorrowful group, as another burst of mer- 


she 
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riment burst from the inner room. 

Presently, the door opened, and her husband 
appeared, flushed with drink, while from the 
open doorway the fire flung its ruddy glow upon 
the poor mother’s pallid face ; but his drunken 
smile changed toa look of frozen horror when 
the ostler announced, with a look of pity to- 
wards the poor, sinking mother, that the carrier, 
losing all patience, had been gone some time! 

At this juncture the landlady bustled back, 
with her face clouded and her heart padlocked, 
and with her own hands pushed them out into 
the storm’s chilling embrace. 

And there they stood in the cheerless night, 
with the rain pelting and the wind raving and 
reeling around them in a drunken kind of 
revelry. 

Suddenly, as the last spark of hope was dying 
in the wife’s heart, she became aware of a 
rough form creeping cautiously towards her. It 
was the ostler, who said, as soon as he reacned 
them, whispering his words out hurriedly : 

** She’s a hard un to turn you out a night like 
this; but, thank God! we ain’t all on us alike. 
Vl tell ye what I’lido, mum, for the sake o’ the 
babbies—mine’s dead and gone !” said the man, 
with a sudden drop in his voice. Tinen, after a 
pause, added, “ Tnere’s a clean, comfortable 
barn, wi’ plenty of straw in it. Come wi’ me, 
and I’il put you in if you’ll only promise to be 
off before daybreak.” 

The wife sobbed out a faint “ God bless you, 
sir!’’ for the husband, swaying to and fro, with 
his senses drowned in liouor, was unconsciously 
humming the statch of a humorous chorus. 

The ostler was as good as his word, for, with 
a covert look of contempt at the drunkard, he 
led the way to the barn, spread out the bundles 
of straw, brought a couple of thick horse-cloths, 
and, after furnishing them with some oat-caze 
and warm ale, went supperless to bed, to be re- 
warded with the faces of his dead children smil- 
ing at him through his dreams that aight! 





CHAPTER II. 


CoMPLETELY worn out, mother and children 
slept soundly; but the father’s slumbers were 
broken every now and again with incoherent 
snatches of song, as if his muddled brain was 
under the impression that he was still among 
his sottish companions ; and once, ina state of 
maudlin imbecility, he uttered tne words, per- 
fectly unconscious of the satire, “‘ May the pre- 
sent moment be the worst of our lives !”’ 

Before the promised time the mother was 
stirring, and, having roused her husband, who 
had not slept away the fumes, they renewed 
their journey on foot. 

The mother clutching her sick child to her 
breast, infusing all the warmth she could into its 
little limbs; the girl clinging closely to her 
skirts, and bravely resolving not to be “ cold or 
hungry again ;” while the father brougnt up 
the rear, surging along as unsteadily as if he 
had been a boat in a rough sea towed by an in- 
visible rove. 

Piod, piod, wearily onward! 

The weather was even worse than before; the 
rain had hardened into pellets of snow. The 
wind, too, asif maddened by its wild revels, 
seemed, as it were, to have gone out of its mind 
altogether; it danced around trees, making 
them unwilling partners, sometimes grasping 
a poor consumptive sapling, and gallopading it 
off in a high state of frenzied glee, sgttling 
down in the end toa glorious game of battle- 
door with the hailstones. 

At last the first streak of morning shone out 
as if it were the finger of God pointing to 
the towers and steeples of a town. 

Houses soon grew around them, and they had 





just passed the outskirts of the town when a 
woman-tramp came full upon them. She paused 
on the threshold of her pilgrimage, and, after 
looking intently for a few moments at the 
mother and her burden, accosted her with: 

“Been tramping through this weather, 
missus ?” 

A weary nod was the only reply. 

“And such a night, too—not used to it 
either !’ she added critically. ‘“ Child ill, 
missus ?” she asked, after a pause. 

A sigh, and another weary nod for ansyer. 

“See here, missus, you seems half dead 
yourself; and no wonder,out a night such as 
this has been. Iain’tina hurry ;1’ll turn back, 
and carry your child.” 

A tear in the mother’s eye rose to thank her, 
but the offer was declined. 

“Can I do nothing to help you, missus ?” 

“Which is the way to the worknouse? I 
want a——” 

But the tramp burst through her word with : 

“My God, missus, don’t go there! The pri- 
son’s better than ad : 

She paused as she saw the other one’s 
startled look and shrinking horror, and auietly 
pointed to a large building in the distance. 

“T must go there,” said the mother, faintly. 
“IT want a doctor for my child !’’ 

The man had wandered slowly on, and was 
waiting under the shelter of a house half 
asleep. 

“Well, you know best, missus; but I knows 
which o’ the two I prefers!’ She paused 
again, then said, ‘‘ Keep straignton; you can’t 
miss it. I won’t keep you any longer; I 
know ” (she sighed) “I ain’t company for such 
as you!” 

As she spoke this slowly and sadly, her eyes 
rested on the little girl, and her hand wandered 
instantly to her pocket; put, stopping suddenly, 
she muttered : 

“T forgot; I gave the last I had to nm for 
beer and baccy! Good-bye, missus; 1 wish 
you’d ha’ let me carry . But there, I wish 
you better luck, missus!” 

She drew her thin shawl shiveringly about 
her, stooped down, kissed the moaning baby, 
then with a faint “ God help you!” went upon 
her way with the sunshine of a mother’s bies- 
sing following in her wake! 

The storm had somewhat abated by the time 
they stood before the workhouse in the damp, 
grey morning light. 

What a look of misery, blended with a kind 
of prison grimness, the place had! The walls 
were wet and clammy; and, remembering the 
tramp’s horror when the very name of work- 
house was mentioned, it almost seemed as if the 
tears of the inmates were oozing tnrough the 
soft-hearted stones! 

The husband shrunk into a corner and dozed, 
heedless of the misery so near him. His wife 
approached the gateway, in which was a sulien- 
faced door, studded, as it were, with rusty 
freckles. With a nervous twitch she apvlied 
her hand to a long bell-pull, and a faint, 
cracked tinkle was the result of the action. 

A dreary wait, with only the wind and drizzle 
for company. 

Then came a shuffling of feet, a slow fumb- 
ling at the lock, and a fragment of the door 
opened, showing a withered old man standing 








in the gap. He was dressed in a faded suit of | 


wrinkled moleskin, with a wrinkled moleskin 
face to match. 

** Well ?” he asked, in a harsh voice. 

«IT want a doctor to see my child!” she said, 
faintly. 

«* Where’s your order ?” 

*‘ Order ?” echoed the mother. 

«« Yes—order.” 

“Order! Respect the chair!’ muttered the 
sleepy father from his corner. 


and try what can be done.” And the fragment 
of a door closed again. 

Wait—wait! 

« Now then, you, what’s all this ?’”’ and, asthe 
door re-opened, the voice feil on the mother’s 
heart like ice. 

“ We are starving, sir.” 

“So are hundreds of others, but that’s no 
reason why I should be dragged out of my warm 
bed at this time of the morning. Where’s your 
order ?” 

“We have none.” 

«* You must come again when tne Board meets. 

« But my child is ill—very, very iii!” 

*That’s the doctor’s business—not mine.” 

« But this is MY OWN PARISH !” 

«Then where’s your certificate of birth? 
Must abide by the rules!” 

“ Rule Britannia!” hiccoughed the husband, 
vacantly. ‘Britons never shall be siaves !”’ 

“Rules!” said the mother, in a voice that 
went through every heart near like a death- 
shaft. ‘ Your ruies have killed my chiid, for 
look, my God, it’s dead!” 

On, those dear old times ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was the third day after these events. 

The weather had changed completely, and all 
trace of the storm had vanished, and though 
there was a frosty chill in the air, yet. the day 
was fine and bracing. The wind had recovered 
from its delirium,and went about aimost caress- 
ingiy, as if apologizing in the most abject 
manner for its late rudeness. 

The afternoon was pretty well advanced, and 
the traffic in the main street of the towa was 
here and there stopped, as drivers paused 
abruptly, passengers came to a dead stand, and 
shopkeepers peeped from their doors, to witness 
a pauper funeral ! 

There was a long deal box of sable hue on 
four wheels, which the parochial authorities 
cailed a hearse; it looked as it was jolted over 
the stones as if every lurch had a sacrilegious 
intent to fling the pauper burden into the pubiic 
street. 

No ceremony of woe there. No nodding 
plumes, no glistening panels embellished witn 
mournful yew-trees or weeping angels. No jet- 
black steeds in sorrowful-looking harness, no 
mutes, no following friends with nandkerchiefs 
of spotless white set in black frames and held 
to tearless eyes—no pomp of grief whatever, 
but simply, a driver with a rusty cape-cioak 
over a moleskin suit, a gaunt horse trailing 
along ata limp trot the said deal box, with a 
little girl as tne only mourner, sobbing bitterly 
as she ran to keep up benind the parochial 
hearse! 

‘Think! <A child, in the broad day, allowed to 
foliow, as best it could, a pauper hearse; an 
then sigh for those good old times! 

At last they reached the parish churchyard, 
and this mockery of a funeral stopped at an 
iron gateway. 

It was a dreary-looking place. True, the 
higher portion was well kept, and boasted 
tombs and monumental tributes, interspersed 
now and again with patches of flowers and deco- 
rated mounds; but all around the gate, where 
| the vehicle stopped, had a barren appearance. 
| There were no daisies or forget-me-nots there 

—only bald heaps of crusted earth whicn had 
| all the seeming of peculiarly-shaped warts. If 

you came across a stray patcn of grass, it had a 
| yellow and seared look about it suggesting at 
| once the impoverished state of the soil, and you 
| felt instinctively that the paupers’ corner was 
| rich only in damp clay and hungry worms. 
| The sight had attracted a crowd of loiterers. 
Tine sexton saw the arrival, and, in the most 








“Tf you baven’t got one you’d better come | leisurely way possible, brougnt his helpers to 
back at ten o’clock,” said the man of moleskin. | carry the coffins—ior there were two (one full- 

“Ten o’clock! We are homeless, sir, and my | sized and the other a baby’s)—to their final 
cnild will die before then,” she answered, in a | resting-place. 


tone of terror. 

« Well, I don’t know, I’m sure, poor things!” 
—the voice was not near so harsh now—“ I’m 
afraid it’s hopeless, but I’ll wake the overseer 
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The driver descended when this had been 
done, and, approaching the little girl, patted 
her kindly as he whispered : 

* Will you come back witn me? If you will, 
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I'll wait. They can only stop my allowance. 
What do you say, en ?” 

“Please, sir,” the child sobbed, “Tl .stay 
with them.” 

« But, dearie, you can’t stay when they’re in 
the ground,” said the kind-hearted old driver. 
“You'd better come back with me.” 

“* Please sir, I’ll stay with sissy and ma 

«I don’t know what to do, I’m sure,” said 
the driver, hopelessly. ‘ Well,” he added, after 
a pause, “if you will stay, of course, you will; 
so you'd better give me your cloak;’’ and he took 
from the child’s shoulders a black cloak of the 
same material and make as his own. Then, 
bending downghe touched her forehead with his 
shrivelled lips, and said, as he turned away, 
“ You're sure to find your way back when it’s 
over ;” while the child, released, made off to the 
new-made grave. 

At this moment a middle-aged couple, who 
had been silently watching the scene through 
the railings, approached, as if by mutual con- 
sent, and stopped the driver. 

“I beg pardon,” said the gentleman, who was 
a little well-dressed man, “I beg your pardon, 
but would you kindly tell me the circumstances 
of that poor child ?” 

“T’m over my time already, sir,” said the 
driver, hastily scanning the pair; “ but if you 
can befriend her I'll risk that.” 

«Was that her mother——” 

«And sister,” said the driver, filling up the 
sentence. 

The motherly little woman turned suddenly 
away. 

«Is she an orphan ?” asked the little man. 

** Almost,” replied the driver. 

« What do you mean ?” questioned the little 
man, earnestly. ‘* Has:she a father, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The motherly little woman turned round 
again, looking disappointedly at her husband— 
for it needed no keen observation ‘to see at a 
glance they were man and wife. 

“Humph !” he muttered, and took a sharp 
turn up and down of about a dozen yards, then 
saying : 

** Where is her father ?” 

«At a lodging-house in Kent Street, drunk !” 
was the blunt reply. “Oh, no, ‘he isn’t, for 
here he comes,” continued the driver, as he saw 
a tall form straggling through the gates. 

The middle-aged pair turned in that direc- 
tion, and as they did so looked at each other 
significantly. 

The driver gave a sad look towards the gate, 
then touched his hat to the little pair, and, after 
receiving a silver coin from the little man, hur- 
ried towards his horse, waiting at ‘the gate and 
champing at its bit as if it were ‘devouring in 
imagination an unexpected banquet of delicious 
corn! 

Meanwhile, the tall form made its way to the 
grave side in a somewhat slow and unsteady 
manner. 

The middle-aged pair followed. 

“Too late to see the last of ’em!”’ said the 
sexton, grimly, for by this time the damp clay 
had been heaped upon both coffins, and another 
mound was added to the number there. 

“Too late!’ echoed the tall form, with a 
maudlin attempt at grief. 

** Beg your pardon, sir!” said the little man, 
softly—‘ Your wife ?” 


py? 


«Wife and child!’”’ said the tall form, bury- | 


ing his face in a faded handkerchief. 

“ Dear me! verysad!” was the sympathizing 
response. 

“Sad!” eried the form, with its face still 
buried. “ My child died at the workhouse doors, 
and the shock killed my wife; and ‘all I held 
dear upon earth now lies within a pauper’s 
grave! ‘T‘he shock killed my wife, and has 
struck at the root of my life!” 

* Then is not the little girl yours, sir?” 

The face was unburied in an instant. 

“Oh, yes!’ said the tall form, in a tone of 
surprise which left no doubt on the minds of 
those present that he had forgotten his daugh- 
ter’s very existence. “She is my child—the 
only one left me now !”” 





The tall man looked at the little,pair search- 
ingly, and even his. half-«dazed vision could see 
there was an. air about them which plainly be- 
spoke people well-to-do in the world. 

“Tam at your service,” he said. He gavea 
look at the grave, drew himself up to his full 
height, and, as if by that manly effort :he had 
conquered his grief, he led the way out of the 
churchyard as unsteadily as he had entered it. 

The little man looked again significantly at 
his wife, and followed. 

She, with all the tenderness of a kind and 
motherly nature in her voice, put herarm around 
the lonely little girl, as she asked : 

Would you like to go home with me, my 
dear ?” 

‘Home!’ answered the girl, as if not under- 
standing the word. 

“Yes, dear, to my home—to be my child)?” 

But the girl only sobbed, by way:of reply. 

“There now! don’t, my darling; but eome 
with me—at least, till your father can settle 
something. Our home is close by—warm and 
bright and comfortable; besides, the night is 
coming on; and see, your father and my hus- 
band are waiting for you. Come! come, trust 
yourself tome!” And the kind-hearted woman 
led the child from the grave side, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

“We shall be private there,” said the little 
man, with a meaning glance; “ eh, Corry ?” 

«IT know a quiet publichouse——” said the 
tall form; but the little man instantly inter- 
rupted with: 

“No, no; our house is the proper place, and 
it is very near to here, so please to follow me ;” 
and as he spoke he moved away, with a little, 
short step, and the group left the graveyard at 
once. 

In a short time the house of the middle-aged 
couple was reached. It-was a bright and cheer- 
ful home! 

The table was set for tea. The curtains were 
drawn ; the lamp was.unlit, but a huge red fire 
threw out a ruddy glow which shed a ‘brighten- 
ing influence on all around. There was no at- 
tempt at grandeur; but a cosy air of solid and 
homely comfort hung about the place. The 
furniture and pictures were all in excellent 
keeping there; but no picture was more fitted 
to the room than the comfortable and happy 
appearance of that middle-aged couple. 

The little girl was asleep on a couch, drawn up 
to the fire, watched over by the motherly little 
woman. 

“And now,” said the little man, “I have, I 
hope, explained everything to your satisfaction. 
Weare managers of the theatre here. Our po- 
sition is well known and respected. We saw 
your daughter accidentally. We also saw her 
misery and the wonderful likeness she bears to 
our lost little one,.and instantly conceived the 
idea of adopting her. Thesum of money named 
shall be given on condition that you give her 
over tous to be brought up and loved as we 
would have done our own had she lived.” The 
little man paused as he heard a faint sob from 
his wife, and patted her kneeling form, ‘then 
continued, abruptly: “ What do you say—our 
love and home, or your wandering, uncertain 
way of life for your child?” 

The tall man had been so startled by the 
proposal that he was by this time almost sober, 


| a thing that had only happened to him .at rare 


intervals for months past. He had made up his 
mind at once. 

“‘T agree for her sake,” he said, with an air 
almost theatrical, “and will go before the 
darling wakes. I could not bear the scene of 
parting if she were conscious of it. Now the 
sacrifice is all my own ;” ‘and the ‘faded -hand- 
kerchief was brought into use again, but,as ‘be- 
fore, remained unstained witha single tear. 

“ Here then,” said the little man; “sign this 
paper and there is the money.” 

The paper was signed and the money placed 
in an inner pocket. 

“I will stay no longer.” 

He stooped and pressed a slight kiss ‘on the 
child’s lips, who seemed to shiver at the touch 
and hypocrisy of the act; then, with the door 


“I wish we could speak to you in private,sir.” | half open, he said : 





* Circumstances have, of late years, dealt 
harshly with me, but never so harshly as now. 
I willlet you know when T have matured my 
plans for the future. I have servéd my 
country !” 


This was said with an.air of bombastic truth, - 


for he had told the lie so often that at last he 
himself believed. it. 

“Tcould show you medals, or at least the tickets 
of them, if I had my pocket-book. Adieu! may 
you watch over my child as I would have done! 
I will go now and give one. parting ‘look at her 
mother’s grave, and then depart from this place 
so fraught to me with sorrow and suffering. 
Farewell !” 

He passed away from sight, but though he 
had come direct from the churchyard he did 
not find his way there, but mistook the road and 
found himself in a publichouse instead. 

“Look, John,” said the motherly little form, 
when they were alone with the sleeping child. 
“Don’t you see HER face again—so pale—so 
beautiful and patient ? But, oh! will she learns 
to.love -us ?” 

“Tf tenderness and love will make her do it, 
no doubt she will,” said the little husband, 
soothingly. 

The child woke and stared about half 
frightened. 

** Don’t be alarmed, my pet,”’ said the little 
woman as she drew the scared face to her breast. 
«This is now your home; you are tolive with us 
and love us as we will love you——” 

«But ma and sissy !” said the child, amidst a 
flood of tears. 

“You will-be near them, my child—you shall 
go to their grave every day ;”’.and she added, in 
a tone of earnestness and such motherly love 
that it went at once to the child’s heart: “ We 
will try and make the grass grow green and 
bright over it, and hem it round with such sweet 
flowers !”” 

The girl threw her arms about the little 
woman’s neck; the threshold of a new life for 
both was passed ;.and that night as the strange 
form sobbed itself to sleep the little motherly 
figure knelt by the bedside, and thanked God 
that the yearning eorner of that mother’s heart 
was to be filled again with a new born love 
which her own lost one’s presence had rendered 
vacant ! 








INTERESTING FROM Beruin.— The Ragtag 
or Landtag, or whatever the Prussian House of 
Commons is called, was opened, says the “ Daily 
News,” “by an altogether unmeaning speech 
from the throne,” which would almost indicate 
a desire on the part of the king to borrow from 
our own Parliamentary custom in respect of 
royal speeches. 

ORIGIN oF THE Worp “Taxzs.”—The word 
“taxes” is derived from the barbarous Latin 
word “ tallia,” or “‘ tallium,” which in the an- 
cient signification (says Fortescue) meant a 
piece of wood, squared and cut into two parts, 
on each of which they used to mark what was 
due and owing between debtor and creditor ; 
from thence it came to signify a tribute paid by 
the vassal to the lord on any important occa- 
sion, the particular payments whereof were 
marked: on these pieces of wood, one part being 
held by the tenant, the other by the lord. In 
French it is “taille,” which originally signified 
no more ‘than a section or cutting, from the verb 
“tailler,” to cut; but afterwards it came ‘to 
signify metaphorically a tax, or subsidy: all 
which words come from the pure Latin word 
“ talea,” acut,stick, or tally. From whence is de- 
rived our law Latin word *‘ tallagium,” or rather 
“‘talliagium,’”’ which signifies in our law any 
sort of tax whatsoever. “Yet in the feudal law, 
**talliare” signified the same as “tailler” in 
French, to limit, or cut; as “talliare feodum” 
is to jmit or curtail a fee-simple, and to reduce 
and ascertain that general.and indefinite estate 
toa more restrained and fixed period of. dura- 
tion ; and.from thenee comes-our ‘“‘feodum -tal- 
liatum,” .a fee:tail—that is,.an inheritance re- 
strained or limited to such particular heirs only 
as are set down in the deed of entail. 
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SCIENCE. 


——@——— 


Exrrcist.—Give your brain sufficient food 
and an abundant supply of oxygen, and then 
give it a fair amount of good hard work every 
day, if you wish to maintain it in a high state 
of healthy activity. Barristers and clergymen, 
who use their brains much, are the longest- 
lived men in the country, showing plainly that 
regular brain work is good for the general 
health as well as for the efficiency of the ner- 
vous system in particular. The muscular sys- 
tem must be treated in a similar manner, if you 
do not wish it to become subject to fatty de- 
generation. An unused muscle shrinks, and 
becomes soft and flabby, presenting an appear- 
ayce of marked contrast to the brawny arm of 
the blacksmith. Instances of the feebleness of 
tissues thus preserved frequently present them- 
selves tothe notice of the surgeon. A muscle 
is called upon to perform a vigorous contrac- 
tion, but it snaps in the effort. The heart it- 
self is sometimes torn asunder in attempting to 
send an extra supply of blood to some needy 
limb. No man can afford to lower his general 
vitality for the sake of mere idle gratification. 
He never knows when he may require all the 
energy which can be stored up in his ‘tissues. 
A railway accident, a runaway horse, a run ‘to 
catch a train, a fail on the ice, or even a fit of 
coughing, may bring a life of misery or an early 
death to one who would have passed unscathed 
through them all had :he allowed his nerves and 
muscles to wear away in vigorous activity, in- 
stead of carefully preserving them, like smoked 
bacon, in the fumes of tobacco.—“* Knowledge.” 

Somer or THE BrnzriciaL Errects or HuEc- 
tric Lientine.—An English writer, after de- 
scribing the baneful effects of gas lamps upon 
the healthfulness of living rooms, goes on to 
notice some of the mischief done to books, 
wares, furniture, and the like. The evil effects 
of the heat of gas jets is augmented, he says, 
by the large amount of water produced by the 
gas flame. Sixty burners will produce, on the 
lowest computation, two gallons of water per 
hour ; hence in a November evening many large 
shops filled with delicate goods will have a nine- 
gallon caskful of water thrown into their atmo- 
sphere in the form of steam, to condense on any 
cool surface, as we often see it trickling down 
the window in winter. But worse remains be- 
hind. The sulphur, always present in gas in 
larger or smaller proportion according to the 
character of the coal employed, burns into sul- 
phurous vapour, which passes in'the air to the 
state of oil of vitriol. The eminent chemist, 
Dr. Prout, exposed water in a drawing-room in 
which gas was burnt, and found that it absorbed 
sufficient of these vitriolic emanations to redden 
blue litmus and show the presence of free sul- 
phuric acid. The fumes from gas will, indeed, 
in the long run, discolour every sort of fabric, 
rust metals, rot gutta percha, and reduce lea- 
ther (as in the binding of books) to “u scarcely 
coherent powder witn a strongly acid taste.” 
After referring to the evidence of the librarians 
of the Athenzum Club, London Institution, ‘ete., 
as to the rotting of the bindings of books kept 
in rooms lighted by gas, the writer says: 
“‘ Drapers know to their cost ‘how the edges of 
pieces of dyed fabrics become faded and rotten 
when kept long on the upper shelves of gas- 
lighted shops; no plant will grow in a room 
where gas is burning, and cut flowers quickly 
wither; while those who work long and habitu- 
ally in gas-lighted rooms become blanched and 
sickly. From all these manifold evils electri- 
city will deliver us.” 

Ir is thought by scientists that sufficient elec- 
tricity for ‘the electric lights on the piers at 
Coney Island can be generated by the action of 
the waves. 

ANOTHER Exrctric Ratnway.—The second 
electric. railway constructed by Messrs. ‘Siemens 
and Halsie in Berlin was formally opened on 
April 29th. It rung from Lichterfelde, a subur- 
ban station on the Berlin-Anhalt Railway, to 





the Military Academy, about one.and a half 
English wiles. 


FACETIZ. 


a nen 
MISS WHYTE. 


You’re a terrible girl, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 
You’re a terrible girl, Miss Whyte ; 
All the men in the nation, of every persua- 


10n, 

Fall in love with your phiz at first sight, 
first sight— 

Fall in love with your phiz at first sight! 

By Jove! you’re quite faultless, Miss Whyte, 
Miss Whyte— 

By Jove! you’re quite faultless, Miss 

Whyte; 

You aren’t a little too tall, or a litile too 
small, 

But just as you should be, Miss Whyte, 
Miss Whyte— 

But just as you should be, Miss Whyte! 

Your temper’s quite charming, Miss Whyte, 
Miss Whyte— 

Your temper’s quite charming, Miss 

Whyte ; 

Ne’er peevish or hasty, ill-natured or testy, 

Except now and then, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 

Except now and then, Miss Whyte ! 


You’re exceedingly clever, Miss Whyte, 
Miss Whyte— 

You're exceedingly clever, Miss Whyte ; 

’Pon my soul, any day, I’d believe what you 
say, 

Though you swore that day was night, Miss 
Whyte— 

Though you swore that day was nicht ! 

Search Europe around, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— : 

Search Europe around, Miss Whyte ; 
And where shall we find a maiden so.kind 
As your own charming self, Miss Wiyte, 

Miss Whyte, 
As your own charming self, Miss Whyte ? 
You’re perfeciion itself, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 
You’re perfection itself, Miss Whyte! 
For figure and face, good temper and grate, 
You haven't an equal, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 

You haven’t:an equal, Miss Whyte! 

I dream of you often, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 

I dream of you often, Miss Whyte; 

T can’t eat my lunch, or tipple my punch, 

For thinking of lovely Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 

For thinking of lovely Miss Whyte. 

Compared with yourself, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 

Compared with yourself, Miss Whyte, 
The loveliest she I ever did see, 

Was nothing at all buta fright, a fright— 

Was nothing at all but'a fright! 

I love you far better, Miss Whyte, Miss 
Whyte— 

I love you far better, Miss Whyte, 

Than mutton or veal, pork chops or cow- 
heel, 

Oranytning else, Miss Whyte, Miss Whyte— 

Or anything else, Miss Whyte ! 





Ir the sun is not an invalid, why does it 
always go south to spend the winter ? 


Iria young lady is forsaken by her faithless 
lover, it is no reason why she should be called a 
cut-lass. 


A- err at boarding-school wrote to her father, 
who was an eminent lawyer, asking if «she 
‘“‘hadn’t a right to object to.a great horrid dog 
always taking the whole of the footpath.” The 
old lawyer wrote back: “‘ You are right in ob- 
jecting to the principle that the dog is entitled 
to the whole footpath, but practically, if he 
wants it, you had better let him have it.” 





A SHOCKING disaster—An earthquake. 

Wauers do ghosts come from ?—From gnome 
man’s land. 

A srrious movement on foot—The coming 
corn or bunion. 

Wuen money is “close,” it is not close 
enough to reach. 

A rxeEL fact—The straighter the whisky, the 
more crooked the walk. 

Waar is more chilling to the ardent lover 
than the beautiful’s no? 

Do not provoke a fight with an undertaker. 
There is always a chance that he may lay you 
out some time. 

A DEBATING society out West is discussing 
the question whether the last snow was a foot 
deep or twelve inches hich. 


“T WILL never marry a woman who can’t 
carve,” said M “Why?” “Because she 
would not be a help-meat for me.” 

“Mr. Swipzs, I’ve just kicked your William 
out of doors.” “ Well, Mr. Swingle, it’s the 
first bill you’ve footed this many a day.” 

Way are tailors supposed to be good judges 
of human nature ?—Because they can ‘take any 
man’s measure the first time they see him. 

“T am tired!” said the wheel. “Poor felloe !’ 
exclaimed the axle. ‘ Don’t make such a hup- 
bub!” cried the vehicle, waggon his tongue. 

Appison’s CourLeT To A BiocxkyBaD. 
You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come: 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody at ‘home. 





“ Sarau,” said a teacher to one of bis pupils, 
“can you give the definition of a sixipper ?” 
** No,” answered Sarah, “‘ but perhaps a cheese 
mite.” 


Tux ignorant young man who said he wanted 
to go to college “‘soas to siuidy a girl called 
Belle Lettres,’ had some natural talent for 
something, after all. 


A Steery Hat.—“ Why, Bob, what asleeny 
hat you’ve got!” “Sleepy hat! What do you 
mean by that?” ‘Why, it must be sleepy; it 
is so long since it had a nap!” 

A sMART country boy, hearing about burglars 
raising windows, and about their “ plants,” etc., 
wanted to know “if they planted a pane of 
glass when they wanted to raise a window ?” 

“Tr is strange,” said an unsophisticated 
child, “ that everybody gets taffy after they’re 
dead!” ‘Why, what on earth do you mean?” 
exclaimed the unsophisticated child’s surprised 
mamma. ‘I mean epitaph-y,” answered tne 
unsophisticated child. 


“T Have just bought a new dress for a poor 
woman, and sent it to her,” said old Uncle Jor- 
kins to Miss Pry. ‘“ How very kind of you! It 
is just like you!” exclaimed that imquisitive 
lady, adding, “And pray who was ‘the poor 
woman that you made so happy?” “It was my 
wife, madam,” answered Uncle Jorkins. 


A mxmber of Congress having omitted to 
frank a copy of his speecn to the editor of an 
“obscure sheet” in his district, the editor “got 
home”.on him by stating that “the Hon. Mr. 
is entitled to our thanks for courteously 
refraining from sending us a copy of his late 
speech on the Chinese question.” 

A NEEDY politician called on his representa- 
tive in London, to get his influence in obtaining 
some Government employment. The member 
proceeded to write a letter of introduction: 
“This will introduze Mr. Chose, who desires 
employment ”* «Hold on!” cried the con- 
stituent, “hold on! It isn’t employment I 
want—it’s a Government berth !” 


A pocTor well skilled in the medical art, 
*Mongst others, on pleasure resolved to depart, 
And leave his domestic concerns. 
«But what will become of his patients the 
while ?” 
“Oh, fear not,” a neighbour replied, ‘with a 








smile ; 
They will live—till the doctor returns.” 
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TO THE READER. 





«Dregs anp Frotrn.’—Although the author 
of this story of to-day, to give an air of reality 
and probability to its incidents and characters, 
has here and there used the real names of real 
places, he wishes.it to be distinctly understood 
that the descriptions do not apply to special in- 
dividuals, but to characteristic types. He is 
perfectly familiar, for instance, with the class of 
theatrical performers called ‘‘supers,” but he 
was never in his life under the boards of the 
Lyceum Theatre.—Epiror or “Tus Lonpon 
READER.” 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.—Early Welsh history is based on ** The Chronicle 
of Caradoc of Lisnearfan.”’ It carries it down tothe latter 
end of the thirteenth century. You will find very little 
of Welsh history in most histories of England; and that 
little is mostly unreliable. In not a few cases actual 
facts are grossly misrepresented. Wales, there is good 
reason for believing, held out even against the Romans. 
It was the only portion of the Roman Empire which re- 
tained its ancient language; in the other parts of Britain 
the Latin language was spoken. There is the first part 
of a deeply-interesting article on the Welsh and Owen 
Glendower in last month’s number of “ Time ”’—a maga- 
zine rapidly rising in favour. 

MatTERFAMILIAS.—1. Painted foot-baths, zine bowls, 
etc., can be easily and effectually cleaned by wiping them 
round with a flannel rag soaked in paraffin oil. Rinse 
when clean in cold water to remove the smell. 2. Merino 
is the best fabric for children’s wear. 3. Stimulants are 
poison to children. Bring them up to love milk, and 
they are hardly likely to develope into drunkards. 

IconocLast.—The lines— 

** Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies,” 
are from Pope’s “‘ Essay on Man,” Epistle iv. 

Drcorum.—Leap-year is found by dividing the date of 
the year by four, and if there is no remainder it is leap- 
year, but if there is it shows how many years have 
elapsed since leap-year. 

Frams or Love.—You say the gentleman presented 
the rosebud to you standing upright; in that case it 
signified, “*I fear, but I hope.”’ ad you returned it held 
alownwards, as you suggested, the answer would have 
been, “‘ You must neither hope nor fear.” Hardiy what 
you intended it to be, eh? 

Mrnxsie.—The # is not aspirated in the following 
words: herb, honest, humour, honour, heir, hour, hostler, 
hospital, and their derivations. 

BatLEr.—It is not at all unasual that the hair of a 
person suffering from violent mental exeitement should 
turn white ina night. Madame Campan, visiting Marie 
Autoinette, says: “‘I was struck with the astounding 
change misfortune had wroucht upon Marie Antoinette’s 
features; her whole head of hair had turned white during 
her transit from Varennes to Paris.” 

A Constast Rraprr.—Persons subject to blushing 
should never try to avoid it—beauty is by it tenfold in- 
ereased. But, since it so much distresses you, practice 
self-control, and if you are determined you will soon gain 
the mastery. 


L. M. C.—We have had no experience of Mrs. James’ 
herbal ointment; but if you wish to obtain a bright, 
healthy complexion, you must pay strict attention to 
diet, exercise, and cleanliness. Food should be whole- 
some, nutritious, and sufficient, and you should get as 
much out-door exercise as possible. 

Wittiam Moorr.—Mr. Wright’s work, published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

T. Gartanp.—See auswer to A. J. M., in No. 992 of 
Tae Lonpow Reaper. 

Rep CLar.—We are sorry we cannot give you the in- 
formation you require. 

Buivuz-Erep Brautr.—1. See answer to C. Shearn, No. 
997 of Tue Lonpow Reaper. 2. Caused by flesh-worms. 

Lorata.—1l. The “ Civil Service Guide,” published by 
Longmans & Co., price 3s.6d. 2. He could only claim a 
mouth’s wages. 3. Walker’s “ Rhyming Dictionary” is 
out of print, but you might pick it up second-hand. 

I. D. J.—Your three questions were answered in our 
last number. 

Nemo.—Try Clarke’s blood mixture. 

Foutier.—It isa deadly poison. We donot know where 
you could procure it. 

Direcror.—1l. You will find Judson’s gold paint very 
useful. Having tried it ourselves, we can thoroughly 
recommend it. 2. We will ascertain the date for you. 
3. Hsthetic means pertaining to the perception of the 
beautiful. 

Maaaiz Betyi.—1. Sullivan’s is a very good one, and is 
used in the board schoois. 2. About a hundreda year. 

IxpiGyant.—l. She was not guilty of theft in taking 
her wearing apparel. 2. Wecaunot helpyou. 3. Adver- 
tise in the daily papers. 

Formosa.—l. We must not betray the secrets of the 
trade. 2. Not for some time. 

Wentwortn B.—1. Light travels from the sun to the 
earth in eight minutes ; but it has been computed that it 
would take more than three years in coming to us from 





the nearest fixed star. 2. Australia is the largest island 
in the world. 3. He was not hanged. 

Aunt Emuma.—Take it to a hair-dresser. 

Bivg Biacxr.—When two opposing Members of Parlia- 
ment agree to absent themseves, and not to vote, it is 
termed “ pairing off.’’ 

Rosry.—1l. Yorkshire is larger than any two other 
counties in England. 2. Certainly. 

Crancartr.—We cannot agree with you in your stric- 
tures on Mr. Irving’s histrionic powers. 

Tornuam Green.—l. Why not? He is eligible, and 
might succeed. 2. Fora term of years, perhaps seven. 
3. The son takes precedence. 

Fiasco.—We should just think you had put your foot 
in it! Why did you open your mouth so wide? The 
best thing you can do now is to repent of your sins. 
Seriously, it will require all your skill to frame a suit- 
able apology. If it be accepted, you will have “‘ confirma- 
tion strong as Holy Writ” that the young lady is of a 
truly Christian disposition and temper. 

Jzan Pavut.—The Parem, or Fates, were the three 
sisters who were supposed by the ancients to spin the 
thread of human life. Lachesis is represented with a 
spindle, and signifies lot, or chance; Clotho, or the 
spinner, holds the thread ; and Atropos, unalterable fate, 
holds the scissors with which she cuts it off. 

June Frav.—* Tandem felix” (“ happy at last’’) is 
the inscription on the tomb of Count Tessin, governor 
of Gustavus III. of Sweden. 

**Domum mansit, 
Lanam fecit”’ 


(** She kept the house and span wool’’) is the epitaph of 
a Roman matron. 

**ComIn’ THRO’ THE Rre.”"—As beautiful a story as 
one need wish to read. Ditto, ‘* A Sussex Idyll.” 

Er1quettz.—Your husband should precede you at 
church, or in a public assembly ; but he should allow you 
to pass him on arriving at your seats, waiting till you 
are seated before sitting down himself. You are wise to 
insist on a proper amount of respect and observance 
being still paid you by him. It is the worst thing pos- 
sible when a man grows tired of showing his wife those 
—_ attentions which do so much to brighten the path 
of life. 

Grorcir’s Darttne.—l. Two feathers, if carefully 
arranged, would not look vulgar. 2. They should be 
toned down by their harmonizing colours. 3. Black is 
flattering to a blonde. 

Sweet Home.—l..A very nice name indeed. 2. Prin- 
cess Helene is the niece of the Queen of Sweden and 
sister to the Queen of the Netherlands. 3. The Arch- 
bishop of York is in favour-of Sunday closing. 

Ne.irze Grant.—1l. You can get a paper pattern of the 
garment. 2. Twelve of each. 3. Towels are always in- 
cluded. 4. Seven yards tothe pair. 5. Early in June. 

Harp Times.—Try vegetarianism. Many contrive to 
live very comfortably on a few pence a day—we should 
not care to say how few. 

Exccrsionist.—1l. TheIrish exclamation ‘Och hone!” 
appears to be related to the old, and now, perhaps, obso- 
lete, Welsh exclamation ‘*Ochan!” (‘‘ Alas!”’) and the 
Gaelic “ Ochain!” 2. No. 3. The sabot is made of no- 
thing but wood: it is, in fact, a mere block of wood 
rudely ‘x to look like a shoe, with a hollow in it for 
the foot. It is cruelly hard, and very uncomfortable to 
wear, hence the custom of thrusting wisps of hay into it 
to protect the foot, or wrapping rags round the feet. 

Aw Irisn Stopext.—Tradition tells us that three 
brothers of the O’ Burechan family, named Beethgal (who 
was a judge), Boigalach (the mene and Moeltule (who 
was a poet), compiled and digested the civil and ecclesi- 
astical laws of Ireland, in the seventh century. Their 
code is that referred to in your extract as “‘ Brathaneim- 
hadh,” or “ The Sacred Judgments.” ¥ 

Love-Lory.—It is oupeeet that Abelard was nearly 
forty years of age and Eloisa eighteen when first they 
met. 

Jane E. G.—You are probably suffering from a stop- 
page of the lachrymal duct. The constant watering of 
the eye proves it. Try Clarke’s blood mixture; it has 
been known to cure a bad case in less than a week. 

A. Mortimer.—Philomela is the ancient name of the 
nightingale. The sweetest song is said to be that of the 
Persian bird. The nightingale usually begins to sing at 
the latter end of April. Asa cage-bird it requires con- 
siderable attention and patient care. One of its pecu- 
liarities is a dislike of change in situation. 

Se.zporne.—The reply would be too long for this 
column; but you will find the internal structure of the 
oyster very curious, and one which well repays dissec- 
tion. , 

Op Bor.—The yew grows most rapidly in a rich moist 
soil and a shady position. 

G. S.—You are suffering from indigestion. We often 
give serious attention to the selection and preparing of 
our food, without being equally considerate of the con- 
ditions and manner in which we partake of it. The ordi- 
nary responsibilites and duties of life are nowadays so 
serious, and so absorbent of all our thoughts, efforts, and 
energies, as to leave little time for that leisurely enjoy- 
ment of a meal which is essential to the reception of its 
full benefit. A dinner or lunch hurriedly eaten in the 
midst of the day’s work, when the nerves are too highly 
strung, the mind anxious and excited, and the demand 
upon our time most urgent and pressing, is often but an 
introduction to those evils of psia of which you 
complain, and which may exercise the most disastrous 
influence upon both our prospects and our happiness. A 
bad temper, fretful and irritable, despondency, and the 
inactivity of despair, ending in suicide, are as often 
traceable to this cause as to any other. 

Once Morz.—The Marches of Wales, from “mark,” a 
boundary line or limit, were in the hands of the Anglo- 
Norman kings nomiually, but really in the hands of the 
Anglo-Norman nobles called the Lords Marches. 





Amapis.—l. “Robert of Sicily” is by Longfellow- 
2. “She walks in beauty” is from one of Byron’s Hebrew 
melodies. 3. The verses you send are by no means de- 
ficient in merit, but are not quite up to publication 
standard. 

C. W. S.—The Rebecca riots arose in South Wales, and 
almost resulted in a national insurrection. They had no 
political origin, but were due at first to the belief of 
these ancient Britons that turnpikes and toll-bars were 
more numerous in Wales than they were in England ; for 
no people are more fiery and persistent antagonists when 
they consider themselves wronged than the Welsh are. 

A. H. Wall has pointed out in “Time,” they 
never know when they are beaten. -The Welsh had 
very little to take to market; they had to pay high road 
tolls out of this little, and so they became bitter and ex- 
asperated. The riots began in 1839, when some new gates 
with increased tolls were put up on the borders of Pem- 
brokeshire and Carmarthen, which a number of persons 
merrily pulled down, with much noise, but otherwise 
harmlessly. The toll-collectors were never injured. 
Rebecca was the name given to the leaders in the popular 
crusade against tolls—probably because they grotesquely 
assumed, by way of disguise, the dresses of women when 
the bars and toll-houses were destroyed. In some attagks 
all the men were dressed as women. Soldiers were 
found useless in meee down the riots, but a more just 
and equitable system of exacting tolls at once put an end 
to them. 

Eva.—A charming little face and a dainty little figure, 
but why—oh! why—do you strive to ruin its gracefully 
flowing lines, as well as your health, by ticht-lacing? 
We really cannot believe that you are without a lover— 
the idea is too, too, utterly too absurd. It’s quite an in- 
sult to suppose our credibility is so excessive. We feel 
that we have nochoice between disbelief—however un- 
complimentary it may be—and an utter contempt for the 
young of our own sex. Old as we are, we actually ki 
your photograph—we did, indeed—it is so lovely! 

J. M.—Marriage between all degrees of cousins is 


Harrret.—1. Astore, or Astoreth, signifies “‘ the queen 
of heaven.”” Astoreth was the goddess moon of Syrian 
mythology. In “‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Milton says: 

** With these in troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians called 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns.” 
2. The camellia signifies ‘‘ unpretended excellence.” 

Novettst asks: “Do you or any other editor pay 
authors for their literary productions?” 1. Decidedly; 
literary productions are paid for. 2. We haveat present 
no opening. 

Roures.—The s is mute in “ Gil Blas.” 

P. B. C.—We do not sympathize with your friend at 
all. If for mere caprice she rejected two suitors, she 
deserves to spend the rest of her life in single blessed- 
ness. 

Exrectaxt.—The skin, after the black spots have been 
eradicated, should be bathed in diluted spirits of wine. 

Drowsingss.—The Duke of Wellington’s maxim was 
that “‘ when a man turned in his bed, it was time for him 
to turn out of it.” 

JEwisu.—Yes, the Jews will accept proselytes, but 
they do not seek after them. 
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